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CHAPTER XV. 


‘Tae Rector will be back, Sir, direckly. I was to tell you so 
"pertickler. They had ’im out to a man in the row, who’s bee. 
‘drinkin’ days, and was goin’ on shockin’—his wife was afraid to 
‘stop in the house. But he won’t be long, Sir.’ 

"And Ann, very stiff and on her dignity, relieved one of the 


‘two arm-chairs of its habitual burden of books, gave it a dusting 
;with her apron, and offered it to the visitor. It was evident 
‘that she regarded his presence with entire disfavour, but was 
prepared to treat him with prudence for the master’s sake. Her 
‘devotion to Meynell had made her shrewd; she perfectly under- 
‘stood who were his enemies and who his friends. 

_ Barron, with a sharp sense of annoyance that he should be 
Kept waiting, merely because a drunken miner happened to be 
‘Deating his wife, coldly accepted her civilities, and took up a 
‘topy of the ‘ Times ’ which was lying on the table. But when 
Ann had retired, he dropped the newspaper, and began with a 
Tather ugly curiosity to examine the room. He walked round 
the walls, looking at the books, raising his eyebrows at the rows 
 paper-bound German volumes, and peering closely into the 
Titles of the English ones. Then his attention was caught by a 
Wall-map, in which a number of small flags attached to pins 
Were sticking. It was an outline map of England, apparently 
sketched by Meynell himself, as the notes and letterings were in 
Als handwriting. It was labelled ‘ Branches of the Reform 
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League.’ All over England the little flags bristled, thicker here, 
and thinner there; but making a goodly show on the whole. 
Barron’s face lengthened as he pondered the map. 

Then he passed by the laden writing-table. On it lay an 
open copy of ‘ The Modernist,’ with a half-written ‘ leader ’ of 
Meynell’s between the sheets. Beside it was a copy of 'l'homas-a- 
Kempis, and Father Tyrrell’s posthumous book, in which a great 
soul, like a breaking wave, had foamed itself away; a volume of 
Sanday, another of Harnack, into the open cover of which the 
Rector had apparently just pinned an extract from a Church 
paper. Barron involuntarily stooped to read it. It ran: 

‘This is no time for giving up the Athanasian Creed. The 
moment when the sewage of Continental unbelief is pouring into 
England is not the moment for banishing to a museum a screen 
that was erected to guard the sanctuary.’ 

Beneath it, in Meynell’s writing— 

‘A gem, not to be lost! The muddle of the metaphor, the 
corruption of the style, everything is symbolic. In a preceding 
paragraph the writer makes an attack on Harnack, who is 
described as ‘‘ notorious for opposing’’ the doctrines of the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. That history has a right to 
its say on so-called historical events never seems to have occurred 
to this gentleman; still less that there is a mystical and sacred 
element of all truth, all the advancing knowledge of mankind, 
including historical knowledge, and that therefore his respon- 
sibility, his moral and spiritual risk even, in disbelieving 
Harnack, is probably infinitely greater than Harnack’s in dealing 
historically with the Birth Stories.’ 

Barron raised himself with a flushed cheek and a stiffened 
mouth. Meynell’s note had removed his last scruples. It was 
necessary to deal drastically with a clergyman who could write 
such things. 

A step outside. The sleeping dogs on the doorstep sprang 
up and noisily greeted their master. Meynell shut them out, 
to their great disgust, and came hurriedly towards the study. 

Barron, as he saw him in the doorway, drew back with an 
exclamation. The Rector’s dress and hair were dishevelled and 
awry, and his face—pale, drawn, and damp with perspiration— 
showed that he had just come through a personal struggle. 

‘Sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. Barron. But that 
fellow, Pinches—you remember?—the new blacksmith—has 
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been drinking for nearly a week, and went quite mad this morn- 
ing. We just prevented him from killing his wife, but it was a 
tough business. I'll go and wash and change my coat, if you will 
allow me.’ 

So he went away, and Barron had a few more minutes in 
which to meditate on the room and its owner. When at last 
Meynell came back, and settled himself in the chair opposite to 
his visitor, with a quiet ‘ Now I am quite at your service,’ Barron 
found himself overtaken with a curious and unwelcome hesitation. 
The signs—a slightly strained look, a quickened breathing—that 
Meynell still bore upon him of a physical wrestle, combined 
perhaps with a moral victory, suddenly seemed, even in Barron’s 
own eyes, to dwarf what he had to say—to make a poor mean 
thing out of his story. And Meynell’s shining eyes, divided 
between close attention to the man before him, and some recent 
and disturbing recollections in which Barron had no share, re- 
inforced the impression. 

But he recaptured himself quickly. After all, it was at once 
acharitable and a high judicial part that he had come to play. 
He gathered his dignity about him, resenting the momentary 
disturbance of it. 

‘I am come to-day, Mr. Meynell, on a very unpleasant 
errand.’ 

The formal ‘ Mr.’ marked the complete breach in their once 
friendly relations. Meynell made a slight inclination. 

‘Then I hope you will tell it me as quickly as may be. Does 
itconcern yourself, or me? Maurice, I hope, is doing well?’ 

Barron winced. It seemed to him an offence on the Rector’s 
part that Meynell’s tone should subtly though quite innocently 
temind him of days when he had been thankful to accept a 
strong man’s help in dealing with the escapades of a vicious lad. 

‘He is doing excellently, thank you, except that his health 
isnot all I could wish. My business to-day,’ he continued slow!y 
— concerns a woman, formerly of this village, whom I happened 
by a strange accident to see just after her return to it—’ 

‘ You are speaking of Judith Sabin? ’ interrupted Meynell. 

‘Tam. You were of course aware that I had seen her?’ 

‘Naturally—from the inquest. Well?’ 

The quiet, interrogative tone seemed to Barron an imperti- 
uence. With a suddenly heightened colour he struck straight— 
Yolently—for the heart of the thing. 

10—2 
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‘She told me a lamentable story—and she was led to tell it 
me by seeing—and identifying—yourseli—as you were standing 
with a lady in the road outside the cottage.’ 

‘ Identifying me?’ repeated Meynell, with a slight accent of 
astonishment. ‘ That I think is hardly possible. For Judith 
Sabin had never seen me.’ 

‘ You were not perhaps aware of it,—but she had seen you.’ 

Meynell shook his head. 

‘She was mistaken—or you are. However, that doesn’t 
matter. I gather you wish to consult me about something that 
Judith Sabin communicated to you?’ 

‘I do,—but the story she told me turns very closely on her 
identification of yourself,—and therefore it does matter,’ said 
Barron, with emphasis. 

A puzzled look passed again over Meynell’s face. But he 
said nothing. His expectant attitude demanded the story. 

Barron told it—once more. He repeated Judith Sabin’s 
narrative in the straightened, re-arranged form he had now given 
to it; postponing, however, any further mention of Meynell’s 
relation to it till a last dramatic moment. 

He did not find his task so easy on this occasion. There was 
something in the personality of the man sitting opposite to him 
which seemed to make a narrative that had passed muster else- 
where sound here a mere vulgar impertinence, the wanton 
intrusion of a common man on things sacredly and justly covered 
from sight. 

He laboured through it, however, while Meynell sat with 

bent head looking at the floor, making no sign whatever. And 
at last the speaker arrived at the incident of the Grenoble 
visitor. 
‘I naturally find this a very disagreeable task,’ he said, 
pausing amoment. He got, however, no help from Meynell, who 
was dumb; and he presently resumed: ‘ Judith Sabin saw the 
gentleman who came distinctly. She felt perfectly certain in her 
own mind as to his relation to Miss Puttenham and the child— 
and she was certain also, when she saw you and Miss Puttenham 
standing in the road, while I was with her, that—’ 

Meynell looked up, slightly frowning, awaiting the conclusion 
of the sentence— 

—‘ that she saw—the same man again! ’ 

Barron’s naturally ruddy colour had faded a little; his eyes 
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blinked. He drew his coat forward over his knee, and put it back 
again nervously. 

Meynell’s face was at first blank, or bewildered. Then a light 
of understanding shot through it. He fell back in his chair with 
an odd smile. 

‘So that—is what you have in your mind?’ 

Barron coughed a little. He was angrily conscious of an 
anxiety and misgiving he had not expected. He made all the 
greater effort to recover what seemed to him the proper tone. 

‘Tt is all most sad—most lamentable. But I had, you per- 
ceive, the positive statement of a woman who should have known 
the facts first-hand, if anyone did. Owing to her physical state, 
it was impossible to cross-examine her, and her sudden death 
made it impossible to refer her to you. I had to consider what I 
should do—’ 

‘Why should you have done anything—’ said Meynell drily, 
raising his eyes,—‘ but forget as quickly as possible a story you 
had no means of verifying, and which bore its absurdity on the 
face of it?’ 

Barron allowed himself a slight and melancholy smile. 

‘I admit of course—at once—that I could not verify it. As 
to its prima facie absurdity, I desire to say nothing offensive to 
you, but there have been many curious circumstances connected 
with your relation to the Fox-Wilton family which have given 
rise before now to gossip in this neighbourhood. I could not 
but perceive that the story told me threw light upon them. The 
remarkable language of Sir Ralph’s will, the position of Miss 
Hester in the Fox-Wilton family, your relation to her,—and to— 
to Miss Puttenham.’ 

Meynell’s composure became a matter of some difficulty, but 
he maintained it. 

“What was there abnormal—or suspicious—in any of 
these circumstances? ’ he asked, his eyes fixed intently on his 
visitor. 

‘I see no purpose to be gained by going into them on this 
occasion,’ said Barron, with all the dignity he could bring to 
bear. ‘For the unfortunate thing is—the thing which obliged 
me whether I would or no—and you will see from the dates that 
Thave hesitated a long time—to bring Judith Sabin’s statement 
to your notice, is that she seems to have talked to some one else 
in the neighbourhood before she died, besides myself. Her son 
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declarés that she saw no one. I have questioned him—of course 
without revealing my object. But she must have done so. And 
whoever it was has begun to write anonymous letters—repeating 
the story—in full detail—with the identification—that I have 
just given you.” 

‘Anonymous letters?’ repeated Meynell, raising himself 
sharply—‘ To whom? ’ 

‘Dawes the colliery manager received the first—’ 

‘To whom did he communicate it?’ 

‘To myself—and by his wish, and in the spirit of entire 
friendliness to you, I consulted your friend and supporter, Mr. 
Flaxman.’ 

Meynell raised his eyebrows. 

‘Flaxman? You thought yourself justified? ’ 

‘ It was surely better to take so difficult a matter to a friend 
of yours, rather than to an enemy.’ 

Meynell smiled—but not agreeably. 

‘ Anyone else?’ 

‘I have heard this morning, on my way here, that Miss Nairn 
has received a copy.’ 

‘Miss Nairn? That means the village.’ 

‘ She is a gossiping woman,’ said Barron. 

Meynell pondered. He got up and began to pace the 
room—coming presently to an abrupt pause in front of his 
visitor. 

‘ This story then is now all over the village—will soon be all 
over the diocese. Now—what was your object in yourself 
bringing it to me? ’ 

‘I thought it right to inform you—to give you warning— 
perhaps also to suggest to you that a retreat from your present 
position—’ 

‘I see—you thought it a means of bringing pressure to bear 
upon me?—you propose, in short, that I should throw up the 
sponge, and resign my living?’ 

‘Unless of course you can vindicate yourself publicly.’ 

Barron, to his annoyance, could not keep his hand which held 
a glove from shaking a little. The wrestle between their per- 
sonalities was rapidly growing in intensity. 

* Unless I bring an action, you mean—against anyone spread- 
ing the story? No—TI shall not bring an action—I shall not 
bring an action! ’ Meynell repeated, with emphasis. 
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‘In that case—I suggest—it might be better to meet the 
wishes of your Bishop, and so avoid further publicity.’ 

‘By resigning my living?’ 

‘Precisely. The scandal would then drop of itself. For 
Miss Puttenham’s sake alone, you must, I think, desire to stop 
its development.’ 

Meynell flushed hotly. He took another turn up the room— 
while Barron sat silent, looking straight before him, his hands 
resting on the knob of his stick. 

‘I shall not take action ’—Meynell resumed—‘ and I shall 
not dream of retreating from my position here. Judith Sabin’s 
story is untrue. She did not see me at Grenoble, and I am not 
the father of Hester Fox-Wilton. As to anything else, I am not 
at liberty to discuss other people’s affairs, and I shall not answer 
any questions whatever on the subject.’ 

The two men surveyed each other. 

‘Your Bishop could surely demand your confidence,’ said 
Barron coldly. 

‘If he does, it will be for me to consider.’ 

Asilence. Barron looked round for his stick. Meynell stood 
motionless, his hands in his baggy pockets, his eyes on Barron. 
Lightings of thought and will seemed to pass through the face. 
As Barron rose, he began to speak. 

‘I have no doubt you think yourself justified in taking the 
line you clearly do take in this matter. I can hardly imagine 
that you really believe the story you say you got from Judith 
Sabin—which you took to Flaxman—and have I suppose dis- 
cussed with Dawes. I am convinced—forgive me if I speak 
plainly—that you cannot and do not believe anything so pre- 
posterous—or at any rate you would not believe it in other cir- 
cumstances. As itis, you take itupasaweapon. You think, no 
doubt, that everything is fair in controversy as in war. Of course 
the thing has been done again and again. If you cannot defeat a 
man in fair fight, the next best thing is to blacken his character. 
We see that everywhere,—in politics—in the Church—in private 
life. This story may serve you—I don’t think it will ultimately 
—but it may serve you for a time. All I can say is, I would 
rather be the man to suffer from it than the man to gain from it ! ’ 

Barron took up his hat. ‘I cannot be surprised that you 
receive me in this manner,’ he said, with all the steadiness he 
could muster, ‘But as you cannot deal with this very serious 
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report in the ordinary way, either by process of law, or by frank 
explanation to your friends—’ 

‘ My “‘ friends ’’!—’ interjected Meynell. 

‘Let me urge you at least to explain matters to your 
diocesan. You ¢annot distrust either the Bishop’s discretion, or 
his goodwill. If he were satisfied, we no doubt should be the 
same.’ 

Meynell shook his head. 

‘ Not if I know anything of the odiwm theologicum! Besides, 
the Miss Nairns of this world pay small attention to bishops. By 
the way—I forgot to ask—you can tell me nothing on the subject 
of the writer of the anonymous letters?—you have not identified 
him?’ 

‘Not in the least. We are all at sea—’ 

‘You don’t happen to have one about you?’ 

Barron hesitated and fumbled, and at last produced from his 
breast-pocket the letter to Dawes, which he had again borrowed 
from its owner that morning. Meynell put it into a drawer of his 
writing-table without looking at it. 

The two men moved towards the door. 

‘ As to any appeal.to you on behalf of a delicate and helpless 
lady—’ said Meynell, betraying emotion for the first time—‘ that 
I suppose is useless. But when one remembers her deeds of 
kindness in this village, her quiet and irreproachable life amongst 
us all these years, one would have thought that anyone bearing 
the Christian name would have come to me as the Rector of 
this village on one errand only—to consult how best to protect her 
from the spread of a cruel and preposterous story! You—I 
gather—propose to make use of it in the interests of your own 
Church party.’ 

Barron straightened himself; resenting at once what seemed 
to him the intrusion of the pastoral note. 

‘T am heartily sorry for her,’ he said, coldly. ‘ Naturally 
it is the women who suffer in these things. But of course you are 
right—though you put the matter from your own point of view— 
in assuming that I regard this as no ordinary scandal. I am not 
at liberty to treat it as such. The honour concerned—is the 
honour of the Church. To show the intimate connexion of creed 
and life may be a painful—it is also an imperative duty! ’ 

He threw back his head with a passion which, as Meynell 
clearly recognised, was not without its touch of dignity. 
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Meynell stepped back. 
‘We have talked enough—I think. You will of course take 
the course that seems to you best, and I shall take mine. I bid 


you good-day.’ 


From the study-window Meynell watched the disappearing 
figure of his adversary. The day was wet, and the funereal 
garden outside was dank with rain. The half-dead trees had 
shed such leaves as they had been able to put forth, and behind 
them was a ragged sky of scudding cloud. 

In Meynell’s soul there was a dull sense of catastrophe. In 
Barron’s presence he had borne himself as a wronged man should ; 
but he knew very well that a sinister thing had happened, and 
that for him, perhaps, to-morrow might never be as yesterday. 

What was passing in the village at that moment? His quick 
visualising power showed him the groups in the various bar 
parlours, discussing the scandal, dividing it up into succulent 
morsels, serving it up with every variety of personal comment, 
idle or malicious; amplifying, exaggerating, completing. He saw 
the neat and plausible spinster, from whose cruel hands he had 
rescued a little dumb wild-eyed child, reduced by ill-treatment 
to skin and bone,—he saw her gloating over the anonymous 
letter, putting two and two maliciously together, whispering here, 
denouncing there. He seemed to be actually present in the most 
disreputable public-house of the village, a house he had all but 
succeeded in closing at the preceding licensing sessions. How 
natural, human, inevitable, would be the coarse, venomous talk 
—the inferences—the gibes! 

There would be good men and true of course,—his personal 
friends in the village—the members of his parish council—who 
would suffer, and stand firm. The postponed meeting of the 
council, for the acceptance of the new Liturgy, was to be held the 
day after his return from Paris. To them he would speak—so 
far as he could—yes, to them he would speak! Then he thought 
of the diocese—the Movement. Charges of this kind spread with 
extraordinary rapidity. Whoever was writing the anonymous 
letters had probably not confined himself to two or three. 
Meynell prepared himself for the discovery of a much wider 
diffusion. 

He moved back to his writing-table, and took the letter from 
the drawer. Its ingenuity, its knowledge of local circumstance, 
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astonished him as he read. He had expected something of a 
vulgarer and rougher type. The handwriting was clearly dis- 
guised, and there was a certain amount of intermittent bad 
spelling, which might very easily be a disguise also. But who- 
ever wrote it was acquainted with the Fox-Wilton family, with 
their habits and his own, as well as with the terms of Sir Ralph’s 
will, so far as—mainly he believed through the careless talk of 
the elder Fox-Wilton girls—it had become a source of gossip 
in the village. The writer of it could not be far away. Was it 
a@ man or a woman? Meynell examined the handwriting care- 
fully. He had a vague impression that he had seen some- 
thing like it before, but could not remember where or in what 
connexion. 

He put it back in his drawer, and as he did so his eyes fell 
upon his half-written article for ‘ The Modernist,’ and on the 
piles of correspondence beside it. A sense of bitter helplessness 
overcame him, a pang not for himself so much as for his cause. 
He realised the inevitable effect of the story in the diocese, 
weighted, as it would be, with all the colourable and suspicious 
circumstances that could undoubtedly be adduced in support of it; 
its effect also beyond the diocese, through the Movement of which 
he was the life and guiding spirit,—through England—where 
his name was rapidlv becoming a battle-ery. 

And what could he do to meet it? Almost nothing! The 
story indeed as a whole could be sharply and categorically denied, 
because it involved a fundamental falsehood. He was not the 
father of Hester Fox-Wilton. 

But simple denial was all that was open to him. He could 
neither explain, nor could hé challenge inquiry. His mouth was 
shut. He had made no formal vow of secrecy to anyone. He 
was free to confide in whom he would. But all that was tender, 
pitiful, chivalrous in his soul stood up and promised for him now. 
as he stood looking out into the October rain, that for no personal 
—yes!—and for no public advantage—would he trifle with 
what he had regarded for eighteen years as a trust, laid upon him 
by the dying words of a man he had loved, and enforced more 
and more sharply with time by the constant appeal of a woman’s 
life—its dumb pain, the paradox of its frail strength. its shrinking 
courage. That life had depended upon him during the worst 
crisis of its fate as its spiritual guide. He had towards Alice 
Puttenham the feeling of the ‘ director,’ as the saints have undet- 
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stood it; and towards her story something of the responsibility 
of a priest towards a confession. To reveal it in his own interests 
was simply impossible. If the Movement rejected him,—it must 
reject him. 

‘ Not so will I fight for Thee, my God !—not so! ’ he said to 
himself in great anguish of mind. 

It was true indeed that at some future time Alice Puttenham’s 
poor secret must be told,—to a specified person, with her consent, 
and by the express direction of the honest blundering man, her 
brother-in-law, whose life, sorely against his will, had been 
burdened with it. But the indiscriminate admission of the truth, 
after the lapse of years, would, he believed, simply bring back 
the old despair, and paralyse what had always been a frail vitality. 
And as to Hester, the sudden divulgence of it might easily upset 
the unstable balance of mind and nerve, and drive her at once 
into some madness. He must protect them, if he could. 

Could he? He pondered it. 

At any moment one of these letters might reach Alice. What 
if this had already happened? Supposing it had, he might not 
be able to prevent her from doing what would place the part 
played towards her by himself in its true light. She would 
probably insist upon his taking legal action, and allowing her to 
make her statement in court. 

The thought of this was so painful to him—not only for her 
sake—that he promptly put it from him. THe should assume 
that she knew nothing; though as a practical man he was well 
aware that she could not long remain ignorant; certainly not if 
she continued to live in Upcote. It was a question probably 
of days or hours. Her presence in the cottage, when once the 

village was in full possession of the slander, would be a perpetual 
eee One way or another the truth must penetrate to 
er. 

An idea occurred to him. Paris! So far he had insisted 
on going himself with Hester to Paris because of his haunting 
feeling of responsibility towards the girl, and his resolve to see 
with his own eyes the household in which he was placing her. 
But suppose he made excuses?—the burden of work upon him 
was excuse enough for any man—suppose he sent Alice in his 
stead, and so contrived as to keep her in or near Paris for a while? 
Then Edith Fox-Wilton would of course have the forwarding of 
her sister’s correspondence, and might, it seemed to him, take 
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the responsibility of intercepting whatever might inform or alarm 
her. 

Not much prospect of doing so indefinitely !—that he plainly 
saw. But to gain time was an immense thing—to prevent 
her from taking at once Quixotic steps. He knew that in health 
and nerve she had never been the same since the episode of 
Judith’s return and death. She seemed suddenly to 
have faded and drooped, as though poisoned by some constant 
terror. 

He stood lost in thought a little longer by his writing-table. 
Then his hand felt slowly for a parcel in brown paper that lay 
there. 

He drew it towards him and undid the wrappings. Inside it 
was a little volume of recent poems of which he had spoken 
to Mary Elsmere on their moonlit walk through the park. Hae 
had promised to lend her his copy, and he meant to have left it 
at the cottage that afternoon. Now he lingeringly removed the 
brown paper, and, walking to the bookcase, he replaced the 
volume. 

He sat down to write to Alice Puttenham, and to scribble 
a note to Lady Fox-Wilton asking her to see him as soon as 
possible. He had scarcely finished the two letters when a 
step outside made itself heard. He looked up and saw Hugh 
Flaxman. 

‘Come in! ’ said the Rector, opening the front door himself. 
* You are very welcome.’ 

Flaxman grasped—and pressed—the proffered hand, looking 
at Meynell the while with hesitating interrogation. He guessed 
from the Rector’s face that the errand on which he came had 
been anticipated. 

Meynell led him into the study and shut the door. 

*T have just had Barron here,’ he said, turning abruptly, after 
he had pushed a chair towards his guest. ‘ He told me he had 
shown one of these precious documents to you.’ He held up the 
anonymous letter. 

Flaxman took it, glanced it over in silence, and returned it. 

‘I can only forgive him for doing it when T reflect that I 
may thereby—perhaps—be enabled to be of some little use to 
you. Barron knows what I think of him, and of the business.’ 

‘Oh! for him it is a weapon—like any other. Though, to do 
him justice, he might not have used it, but for the other 
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mysterious person in the case—the writer of these letters. You 
know—’ he straightened himself vehemently—‘ that I can say 
nothing—except that the story is untrue? ’ 

‘ And of course I shall ask you nothing. I have spent twenty- 
four hours in arguing with myself as to whether I should come to 
you at all. Finally I decided you might blame me if I did not. 
You may not be aware of the letter to my sister-in-law? ’ 

Meynell’s start was evident. 

‘To Mrs. Elsmere?’ 

‘She brought it to us on Friday, before the party. It was, 
I think, identical with this letter —-he pointed to the Dawes 
envelope—‘ except for a few references to the part Mrs. Elsmere 
had played in helping the families of those poor fellows who were 
killed in the cage-accident.’ 

‘And Miss Elsmere?’ said Meynell in a tone that wavered in 
spite of himself. He sat with his head bent and his eyes on the 
floor. 

‘ Knows of course nothing whatever about it—’ said Flaxman 
hastily. ‘ Now will you give us your orders? A strong denial 
of the truth of the story, and a refusal to discuss it at all— 
withanyone. That I think is what you wish? ’ 

Meynell assented. 

‘In the village, I shall deal with it at the Reform meeting on 
Thursday night.’ Then he rose. ‘Are you going to Forkéd 
Pond? ’ 

‘I was on my way there.” 

‘I will go with you. If Mrs. Elsmere is free, I should like 
to have some conversation with her.’ 

They started together through a dripping world on which 
the skies had but just ceased to rain. On his way through the 
park, Meynell took off his hat and walked bareheaded through 
the mist, evidently feeling it a physical relief to let the chill moist 
air beat freely on brow and temples. Flaxman could not help 
watching him occasionally—the forehead with its deep vertical 
furrow, the rugged face, stamped and lined everywhere by travail 
of mind and body, and the nobility of the large grizzled head. 
In the voluminous cloak—of an antiquity against which Ann 
protested in vain—which was his favourite garb on wet days, 
he might have been a friar of the early time, bound on a preaching 
tour. The spiritual, evangelic note in the personality became— 
80 Flaxman thought—ever more conspicuous. And yet he walked 
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to-day in very evident trouble; without, however, allowing to this 
trouble any spoken expression whatever. 

As they neared the Forkéd Pond enclosure, Meynell suddenly 
paused. 

‘I had forgotten—I must go first to Sandford—where indeed 
I am expected.’ 

‘Sandford? I trust there is no fresh anxiety?’ 

‘ There is anxiety,’ said Meynell briefly. 

Flaxman expressed an unfeigned sympathy. 

‘ What is Miss Hester doing to-day? ’ 

‘Packing, I hope. She goes to-morrow.’ 

‘And you—are going to interview this fellow?’ asked 
Flaxman reluctantly. 

‘I have done it already—and must now do it again. This 
time I am going to threaten.’ 

* With anything to go upon? ’ 

‘Yes. I hope at last to be able to get some grip on him; 
though no doubt my chances are not improved since yesterday,’ 
said Meynell, with a grim shadow of a smile; ‘ supposing that 
anybody from Upcote has been gossiping at Sandford. It does 
not exactly add to one’s moral influence to be regarded as a 
Pharisaical humbug.’ 

‘I wish I could take the business off your shoulders! ’ said 
Flaxman, heartily. 

Meynell gave him a slight grateful look. They walked on 
briskly to the high road, Flaxman accompanying his friend s0 
far. There they parted, and Hugh returned slowly to the cottage 
- the water, Meynell promising to join him there within apr 

our. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In the little drawing-room at Forkéd Pond, Catharine and Mary 
Elsmere were sitting at work. Mary was embroidering a curtain 
in a flowing Venetian pattern—with a handful of withered leaves 
lying beside her to which she occasionally matched her silks. 
Catharine was knitting. Outside the rain was howling through 
the trees ; the windows streamed with it. But within, the bright 
wood-fire threw a pleasant glow over the simple room, and the 
figures of the two ladies. Mary’s trim jacket and skirt of prune- 
coloured serge, with its white blouse fitting daintily to throat and 
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wrist, seemed by its neatness to emphasise the rebellious masses 
and the rare colour of her hair. She knew that her hair was 
beautiful, and it gave her a pleasure she could not help; though 
she belonged to that type of Englishwoman, not yet nearly so 
uncommon as modern newspapers and books would have us 
believe, who think as little as they can of personal adornment 
and their own appearance, in the interests of some hidden ideal 
that ‘ haunts them like a passion ’"—of which even the most inno- 
cent vanity seems to make them unworthy. 

In these feelings and instincts she was, of course, her mother’s 
daughter. Catharine Elsmere’s black dress of some plain 
woollen stuff could not have been plainer, and she wore the 
straight collar and cuffs, and—on her nearly white hair—the 
simple cap of her widowhood. But the spiritual beauty which 
had always been hers was hers still. One might guess that she, 
too, knew it; that in her efforts to save persons in sin or suffering 
she must have known what it was worth to her; what the gift of 
lovely line and presence is worth to any human being. But if 
she had been made to feel this,—passingly, involuntarily—she 
had certainly shrunk from feeling it. 

Mary put her embroidery away, made up the fire, and sat 
down on a stool at her mother’s feet. 

‘Darling, how many socks have you knitted since we came 
here? Enough to stock a shop? ’ 

‘On the contrary. I have been very idle,’ laughed Catharine, 
putting her knitting away—‘ How long is it? Four months?’ 
she sighed. 

‘It kas done you good?—yes, it has!’ Mary looked at her 
closely. 

‘Then why don’t you let me go back to my work?—tyrant! ’ 
said Catharine, stroking the red-gold hair. 

“Because the doctor said ‘‘ March ’’—and you shan’t be 
allowed to put your feet in London a day earlier,’ said Mary, 
laying her head on Catharine’s knee. ‘ You needn’t grumble. 
Next week you’ll have your fells and your becks—as much 
Westmorland as ever you want. Only ten days more here,’ 
and this time it was Mary who sighed, deeply, unconsciously. 

The face above her changed—unseen by Mary. 

“ You’ve liked being here?’ 

“Yes—very much.’ 

“It’s a dear little house—and the woods are beautiful.’ 
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‘Yes. And—I’ve made a new friend.’ 

‘ You like Miss Puttenham so much?’ 

‘More than anybody I have seen for years,’ said Mary, 
raising herself and speaking with energy—‘ but, ob dear, I wish 
I could do something for her! ’ 

Catharine moved uneasily. 

* Do what? ’ 

‘Comfort her—help her—make. her tell me what’s the 
matter? ’ 

‘You think she’s unhappy? ’ 

Mary propped her chin on her hand, and looked into the fire. 

‘I wonder whether she’s ever had any real joy—a week’s—a 
day’s—happiness—in her life?’ 

She said it musingly but intensely. Catharine did not know 
how to answer her. All the day long, and a good deal of the 
night, she had been debating with herself what to do—towards 
Mary. Mary was no longer a child. She was a woman, of 
nearly six-and-twenty, strong in character, and accustomed of 
late to go with her mother into many of the dark places of London 
life. The betrayal—which could not be hidden from her—of a 
young servant-girl in their employ, the year before, and the 
fierce tenderness with which Mary had thrown herself into the 
saving of the girl and her child, had brought about—Catharine 
knew it—a great deepening and overshadowing of her youth. 
Catharine had in some ways regretted it bitterly ; for she belonged 
to that older generation which believed—and were amply justified 
in believing—that it is well for the young to be ignorant, so long 
as they can be ignorant, of the ugly and tragic things of sex. 
It was not that her Mary seemed to her in the smallest degree 
besmirched by the experience she had passed through; that any 
bloom had been shaken from the flower. Far from it. It was 
rather that some touch of careless joy was gone for ever from 
her child’s life; and how that may hurt a mother, only those 
know who have wept in secret hours over the first ebbing of 
youth in a young face. 

So that she received Mary’s outburst in silence. It touched 
and shook her. But she said to herself that she could have 
no right to reveal Alice Puttenham’s secret, even to Mary. That 
cruel tongues should at that moment be making free with it 
burnt like a constant smart in Catharine’s mind. Was the poor 
thing herself aware of it?—could it be kept from her? If not, 
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Mary must know—would know—sooner or later. ‘ But for me 
to tell her ’—thought Catharine firmly—‘ would not be right— 
or just. Besides, I know nothing—directly.’ 

As to the other and profounder difficulty involved, Catharine 
wavered perpetually between two different poles of feeling. 
Owing to a mysterious experience of her own of which she had 
not yet spoken to Mary, her resistance to Meynell’s influence 
with Mary had strangely broken down. Her inner will had 
given way. She saw with painful clearness what was coming; 
she was blind to none of the signs of advancing love ; and she felt 
herself powerless. An intimation had been given her—so it 
seemed to her—to which she submitted. Her submission cost 
her tears often, at night, when there was no one to see. And 
yet it had brought her also a strange happiness—like all such 
yieldings of soul. 

But if she had yielded ; if there was in her a reluctant practical] 
certainty that Mary would some day be Meynell’s wife; then 
her conscience—which was that of a woman who had passionately 
loved her husband,—began to ask—‘ Ought she not to be stand- 
ing by him in this trouble?—If we keep it all from her, and he 
suffers and perhaps breaks down, when she might have sustained 
him, will she not reproach us? Should I not have bitterly re- 
proached anyone who had kept me from helping Robert in such 
a case? ’ 

A state of mind, it will be seen, into which there entered not 
a trace of ordinary calculations. It did not occur to her that 
Mary might be injured in the world’s eyes by publicly linking 
herself with a man under a cloud. Catharine, whose temptation 
to ‘ scruple ’ in the religious sense was constant and tormenting, 
who recoiled in horror from what to others were the merest venial 
offences, in this connexion asked one thing only. Where Barron 
had argued that an unbeliever must necessarily have a carnal 
mind, Catharine had simply assured herself at once by an unfail- 
ing instinct that the mind was noble and the temper pure. In 
those matters she was not to be deceived; she knew. 

That being so, and if her own passionate objections to the 
marriage were to be put aside, then she could only judge for 
Mary as she would judge for herself. Not to love—not to com- 
fort—could there be—for love—any greater wound, any greater 
Privation? She shrank, in a kind of terror, from inflicting it 
on Mary—Mary unconscious and unknowing. 
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. . . The soft chatter of the fire, the plashing of the rain, 
filled the room with the atmosphere of reverie. Catharine’s 
thoughts passed from her obligations towards Mary to grapple 
anxiously with those she might be under towards Meynell him- 
self. The mere possession of the anonymous letter—and Flax- 
man had not given her leave to destroy it—-weighed upon her 
conscience. It seemed to her she ought not to possess it; and 
she had only been half-convinced by Flaxman’s arguments for 
delay. She was rapidly coming to the belief that it should have 
been handed instantly to the Rector. 

A step outside. 

‘Uncle Hugh! ’ said Mary, springing up. ‘ He must stay to 
lunch. But—is there anything to eat!’ And she vanished 
into the kitchen, while Catharine admitted her brother-in-law. 

‘Meynell is to join me here in an hour or so,’ he said, as 
he followed her into the little sitting-room. Catharine closed 
the door, and looked at him anxiously. He lowered his voice. 

‘ Barron called on him this morning—had only just gone 
when I arrived. Meynell has seen the letter to Dawes. I in- 
formed him of the letter to you, and I think he would like to 
have some talk with you.’ 

Catharine’s face showed her relief. 

‘Oh, I am glad—I am glad he knows! ’—she said, with 
emphasis. ‘ We were wrong to delay.’ 

‘ He told me nothing,—and I asked nothing. But, of course, 
what the situation implies is unfortunately clear enough!—no 
need to talk of it. He won’t and he can’t vindicate himself, 
except by a simple denial. At any ordinary time that would be 
enough. But now—with all the hot feeling there is on the other 
subject—and the natural desire to discredit him—’ Flaxman 
shrugged his shoulders despondently. ‘ Rose’s maid—you know 
the dear old thing she is—came to her last night, in utter distress 
about the talk in the village. There was a journalist here, a 
reporter from one of the papers that have been opposing Meynell 
most actively—’ 

‘They are quite right to oppose him,’ interrupted Catharine 
quickly. Her face had stiffened. 

‘Perfectly! But you see the temptation? ’ 

Catharine admitted it. She stood by the window looking 
out into the rain. And as she did so she became aware of @ 
figure—the slight figure of a woman, walking fast towards the 
cottage along the narrow grass causeway that ran between the 
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two ponds. On either side of the woman the autumn trees 
swayed and bent under the rising storm, and every now and 
then a mist of scudding leaves almost effaced her. She seemed 
to be breathlessly struggling with the wind as she sped onwards, 
and in her whole aspect there was an indescribable forlornness 
and terror. 

Catharine’ peered into the rain... . 

‘ Hugh! ’—She turned swiftly to her brother-in-law—‘ There 
is some one coming to see me. Will you go?’ She pointed to 
the garden door on the farther side of the drawing-room—‘ and 
will you take Mary? Go round to the back. You know the old 
summer-house at the end of the wood-walk. We have often 
sheltered there from rain. Or there’s the keeper’s cottage a 
little farther on. I know Mary wanted to go there this after- 
noon. Please, dear Hugh!’ 

He looked at her in astonishment. Then through the large 
French window he too saw the advancing form. In an instant 
he had disappeared by the garden door. Catharine went into 
the hall, opened the door of the kitchen and beckoned to Mary, 
who was standing there with their little maid. ‘Don’t come 
back just yet, darling! ’—she said in her ear—‘ Get your 
things on, and go with Uncle Hugh. I want to be alone.’ 

Mary stepped back bewildered, and Catharine shut her in. 
Then she went back to the hall, just as a bell rang faintly. 

‘Is Mrs. Elsmere—’ 

Then as the visitor saw Catharine horself, standing in the 
open doorway, she said, with broken breath— 

‘Can I come in?—can I see you? ’ 

Catharine drew her in. 


‘Dear Miss Puttenham !—how tired you are—and how wet! 
let me take the cloak off.’ 

And as she drew off the soaked waterproof, Catharine felt 
the trembling of the slight frame beneath. 

‘Come and sit by the fire,’ she said tenderly. 

Alice sank into the chair that was offered her—her eyes fixed 
on Catharine. Every feature in the delicate oval face was 
pinched and drawn. The struggle with wild weather had drained 
the lips and the cheeks of colour, and her brown hair under her 
Berge cap fell limply about her small ears and neck. She 
11—s 
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was an image not so much of grief as of some unendurable 
distress. 

Catharine began to chafe her hands—but Alice stopped her— 

‘T am not cold—oh no, I’m not cold. Dear Mrs. Elsmere !— 
You must think it so strange of me to come to you in this way, 
But I am in trouble—such great trouble—and I don’t know what 
todo. Then I thought I’d come to you. You—you always seem 
to me so kind—You won’t despise—or repulse me—I know you 
won't! ’ 

Her voice sank to a whisper. Catharine took the two icy 
hands in her warm grasp. 

‘ Tell me if there is anything I can do to help you.’ 

‘I—I want to tell you—You may be angry—because I’ve 
been Mary’s friend—when I’d no right. I’m not what you think. 
I—I have a secret-—or—I had. And now it’s discovered—and I 
don’t know what I shall do—it’s so awful—so awful! ’ 

Her head dropped on the chair behind her—and her eyes 
closed. Catharine, kneeling beside her, bent forward and kissed 
her. 

‘ Won’t you tell me? ’—she said, gently. 

Alice was silent a moment. Then she suddenly opened her 
eyes—and spoke in a whisper. 

‘ I—I was never married. But Hester Fox-Wilton’s—my 


child! ’ 
The tears came streaming from her eyes. They stood in 


Catharine’s. 

‘ You poor thing! ’ said Catharine brokenly, and raising one 
of the cold hands, she pressed it to her lips. 

But Alice suddenly raised herself. 

‘ You knew ! ’—she said—‘ You knew !—’ and her eyes, full 
of fear, stared into Catharine’s. Then as Catharine did not 
speak immediately she went on with growing agitation—‘ You've 
heard—what everybody’s saying? Oh! I don’t know how I can 
face it. I often thought it would come—some time. And ever 
since that woman—since Judith—came home—it’s been a night- 
mare. For I felt certain she’d come home because she was angry 
with us—and that she’d said something—before she died. Then 
nothing happened—and I’ve tried to think—lately—it was all 
right. But last night—’ 

She paused for self-control. Catharine was alarmed by her 
state—by its anguish, its excitement. It required an effort of 
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her whole being before the sufferer could recover voice and 
breath, before she hurried on, holding Catharine’s hands, and 
looking piteously into her face— 

‘Last night a woman came to see me—an old servant of 
mine who’s nursed me sometimes—when I’ve been ill. She 
loves me—she’s good to me. And she came to tell me what 
people were saying in the village—how there were letters going 
round, about me—and Hester—how everybody knew—and they 
were talking in the public-houses. She thought I ought to know 
--she cried—and wanted me to deny it. And of course I denied 
it—I was fierce to her—but it’s true!’ 

She paused a moment, her pale lips moving soundlessly, 
unconsciously. 

‘I—I’ll tell you about that presently. But the awful thing 
was—she said people were saying—that the Rector—that 
Mr. Meynell—was Hester’s father—and Judith Sabin had told 
Mr. Barron so before her death. And they declared the Bishop 
would make him resign—and give up his living. It would be 
such a scandal, she said—it might even break up the League. 
And it would ruin Mr. Meynell, so people thought. Of course 
there were many people who were angry—who didn’t believe a 
word—but this woman who told me was astonished that so 
many did believe. . . . So then I thought all night—what I 
should do. And this morning I went to Edith, my sister, and 
told her. And she went into hysterics, and said she always 
knew I should bring disgrace on them in the end—and her life 
had been a burden to her for eighteen years—oh! that she says 
to me so often! But the strange thing was she wanted to make 
me promise I would say nothing—not a word. We were to go 
abroad, and the thing would die away—And then—’ 

She withdrew her hands from Catharine, and rising to her 
feet she pressed the damp hair back from her face, and began 
to pace the room—unconsciously—still talking— 

‘I asked her what was to happen about Richard—about the 
Rector—I said he must bring an action, and I would give evidence 
—it must all come out. And then she fell upon me,—and said 
I was an ungrateful wretch. My sin had spoilt her life, and 
Ralph's. They had done all they could—and now the publicity 
—if I insisted—would disgrace them all,—and ruin the girls’ 
chances of marrying, and I don’t know what besides. But if I 
held my tongue—it would be forgotten—and nobody out of 
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Upcote need ever hear of it. People would never believe such 
a thing of Richard Meynell. Of course he would deny it—and 
of course his word would be taken. But to bring out the whole 
story in a law-court—’ 

She paused beside Catharine, wringing her hands, gathering 
up as it were her whole strength to pour it—slowly, deliberately 
—into the words that followed : 

‘ But I—will run no risk of ruining Richard Meynell! As 
for me, what does it matter what happens to me! And darling 
Hester !—we could keep it from her—we would! She and I 
could live abroad. And I don’t see how it could disgrace Edith 
and the girls—people would only say she and Ralph had been 
very good to me. But Richard Meynell!—with these trials 
coming on—and all the excitement about him—People will be 
wild to believe it!—they won't care how absurd it is—they’ll 
want to crush him! And he—he’ll never say a word for himself 
—to explain—never! Because he couldn’t, without telling 
all my story. And that—do you suppose Richard Meynell 
would ever do that ?—to any poor human soul that had trusted 
him? ’ 

The colour had rushed back into her cheeks; she held herself 
erect, transfigured by the emotion that possessed her. Catharine 
looked at her in doubt—trouble—amazement. And then, her 
pure sense divined something—dimly—of what the full history 
of this soul had been—and her heart melted. She put out her 
hands and drew the speaker down again into the seat beside her. 

‘I think you’ll have to let him decide that for you. He’s a 
strong man—and a wise man. He’ll judge what’s right. And 
I ought to warn you that he’ll be here probably—very soon. He 
wanted to see me.” 

Alice opened her startled eyes. 

‘ About this? Tosee you? I don’t understand.’ 

‘I had one of these letters—these wicked letters—’ said 
Catharine reluctantly. 

Alice shrank and trembled. ‘ It’s terrible ! ’—her voice was 
scarcely to be heard. ‘ Who is it hates me so?—or Richard?’ 

There was silence a moment. And in the pause the stress 
and tumult of nature without, the beating of the wind, and the 
plashing of the rain, seemed to be rushing headlong through the 
little room. But neither Catharine nor Alice was aware of if, 
except in so far as it played obscurely on Alice’s tortured nerves, 
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fevering and goading them the more. Catharine’s gaze was 
bent on her companion; her mind was full of projects of help, 
which were also prayers,—a moment in that ceaseless dialogue 
with a Greater than itself, which makes the life of the Christian, 
And it was as though by some secret influence her prayers made 
themselves felt by Alice; for presently she turned in order that 
she might look straight into the face beside her : 

‘Td like to tell you ’—she said faintly—* oh—I’d like to tell 
you!’ 

‘Tell me anything you will.’ 

‘It was when I was so young—just eighteen—like Hester. 
Oh! but you don’t know about Neville—no one does now. People 
seem all to have forgotten him. But he came into his property 
here—the Abbey—the old Abbey—just when I was growing up. 
I saw him here first—but only once or twice. Then we met in 
Scotland. I was staying at a house near his shooting. And we 
fell in love. Oh, I knew he was married !—I can never say that 
I didn’t know even at the beginning. But his wife was so cruel 
to him,—he was very unhappy. She couldn’t understand him— 
or make allowances for him—she despised him, and wouldn’t 
live with him. He was miserable—and so wasI. My father and 
mother were dead; I had to live with Ralph and Edith,—and 
they always made me feel that I was in their way. It wasn’t 
their fault!—I was in the way. And then Neville came. He 
was so handsome, and so clever—so winning and dear—he could 
do everything. I was staying with some old cousins in Ross- 
shire, who used to ask me now and then. There were no young 
people in the house. My cousins were quite kind to me, but I 
spent a great deal of time alone—and Neville and I got into a 
way of meeting—in lonely places—on the moors. No one found 
out. He taught me everything I ever knew, almost. He gave 
me books—and read to me. He was sorry for me—and at last 
—he loved me! And we never looked ahead. Then—in one 
week—everything happened together. I had to go home. He 
talked of going to Sandford, and implored me still to meet him. 
And I thought how Ralph and Edith would watch us, and spy 
upon us, and I implored him never to go to Sandford when I was 
at Upcote. We must meet at other places. And he agreed. 
Then the day came for me to go south. I travelled by myself— 
and he drove twenty miles to a juaction station and joined me. 
Then we travelled all day together.’ 
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Her voice failed her. She pressed her thin hands together 
under the onset of memory, and that old conquered anguish which, 
in spite of all the life that had been lived since, still smouldered 
amid the roots of being. 

‘I may tell you? ’ she said at last, with a piteous look. 

Catharine bent over her. 

‘ Anything that will help you. Only remember I don’t ask 
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or expect you to say anything.’ 
‘I ought ’—said Alice miserably—‘I ought—because of § 
Mary—’ ( 
Catharine was silent. She only pressed the hand she held. Q 
Alice resumed— t 
‘ It was a day that decided all my life. We were so wretched. t 
We thought we could never meet again—it seemed as though we t 
were both—with every station we passed—coming nearer to some- le 
thing like death—something worse than death. Then—before fo 
we got to Euston—I couldn’t bear it—I—I gave way. We sent 
a telegram from Euston to Edith that I was going to stay with we 
a school-friend in Cornwall,—and that night we crossed to 
Paris—’ us 
She covered her face with her hands a moment; then went R 
on more calmly— bu 
‘You’ll guess all the rest. I was a fortnight with him in for 
Paris. Then I went home. In a few weeks, Edith guessed— Th 
and so did Judith Sabin, who was Edith’s maid. Edith made me an 
tell her everything. She and Ralph were nearly beside them- fou 
selves. They were very strict in those days; Ralph was a great the 
Evangelical, and used to speak at the May meetings. All his con 
party looked up to him so—and consulted him. It was a fearful cha 
blow to him. But Edith thought of what to do—and she made Is] 
him agree. We went abroad, she and I—with Judith. It was kne 
given out that Edith was delicate, and must have a year away. for 
We stopped about in little mountain places—and Hester was born to tl 
at Grenoble. And then, for the last and only time, they let a ' 
Neville come to see me—’ ‘Yo 
Her voice sank. She could only go on in a whisper. susp 
‘Three weeks later he was drowned on the Donegal coast. Judi 
It was called an accident—but it wasn’t. He had hoped and Hest 
hoped to get a divorce—and make amends. And when Lady taug 
Flood’s—his wife’s—final letter came, he just took his boat out prea 





in a storm, and never came back—’ but { 
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The story lost itself in a long sobbing sigh that came from 
the depths of life. When she spoke again it was with more 
strength— 

‘But he had written the night before to Richard—Richard 
Meynell. You know he was the Rector’s uncle, though he was 
only seven years older? I had never seen Richard then. But 
I had often heard of him from Neville. Neville had taken a 
great fancy to him a year or two before, when Richard was still 
at college, and Neville was in the Guards. They used to talk 
of religion and philosophy. Neville was a great reader always— 
and they became great friends. So on his last night he wrote 
to Richard, telling him everything, and asking him to be kind 
tome—and Hester. And Richard—who had just been appointed 
to the living here—came out to the Riviera, and brought me the 
letter—and the little book that was in his pocket—when they 
foundhim. Soyousee.. .’ 

—She spoke with fluttering colour and voice as though to find 
words at all were a matter of infinite difficulty :— 

‘You see that was how Richard came to take an interest in 
us—in Hester and me—how he came to be the friend too of 
Ralph and Edith. Poor Ralph!—Ralph was often hard to me, 
but he meant kindly—he would never have got through at all but 
for Richard. If Richard was away for a week, he used to fret. 
That was eighteen years ago—and I too should never have had 
any peace—any comfort in life again—but for Richard. He 
found somebody to live with me abroad for those first years, and 
then, when I came back to Upcote, he made Ralph and Edith 
consent to my living in that little house by myselfi—with my 
chaperon. He would have preferred—indeed he urged it—that 
I should go on living abroad. But there was Hester!—and I 
knew by that time that none of them had the least bit of love 
for her!—she was a burden to them all. I couldn’t leave her 
to them—I couldn’t! . . . Oh! they were terrible, those years! ’ 
—And again she caught Catharine’s hands and held them tight. 
‘You see, I was so young—still in the twenties—and nobody 
suspected anything. Nobody in the world knew anything—except 
Judith Sabin, who was in America, and she never knew who 
Hester’s father was—and my own people—and Richard! Richard 
taught me how to bear it—oh! not in words—for he never 
preached to me—but by his life. I couldn’t have lived at all— 
ba for him. And now you see—you see—how I am paying him 
ack |___’ 
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herself into a wild pleading, as though the grey-haired woman 
beside her were thwarting and opposing her. 

* How can I let my story—my wretched story—ruin his life 
—and all his work? I can’t—I can’t! I came to you because 
you won’t look at it as Edith does. You'll think of what’s right 
-—right to others. Last night I thought one must die of— 
misery. I suppose people would call it shame. It seemed to 
me I heard what they were all saying in the village—how they 
were gloating over it—after all these years. It seemed to strip 
one of all self-respect—all decency. And to-day I don’t care 
about that! I care only that Richard shouldn’t suffer because of 
what he did for me—and because of me. Oh! do help me, do 
advise me! Your look-—your manner—have often made me want 
to come and tell you ’—-her voice was broken now with stifled sobs 
—‘ like a child—a child. Dear Mrs. Elsmere !—what ought I 
to do?’ 

And she raised imploring eyes to the face beside her, so finely 
worn with living and with human service. 

‘ You must think first of Hester,’ said Catharine, with gentle 
steadiness, putting her arm round the bent shoulders. ‘I am 
sure the Rector would tell you that. Sbe is your first—your 
sacredest duty.’ 

Alice Puttenham shivered as though something in Catharine’s 
tender voice reproached her. 

‘Oh, I know—my poor Hester! My life has set hers all 
wrong. Wouldn’t it have been better to face it all from the 
beginning—to tell the truth—wouldn’t it?’ She asked it 
piteously. 

‘It might have been. But the other way was chosen—and 
now to undo it—publicly—affects not you only—but Hester. It 
mayn’t be possible—it mayn’t be right.’ 

‘I must !—I must !’ said Alice impetuously, and rising to 
her feet she began to pace the room again with wild steps, 
her hands behind her, her slender form drawn tensely to its 
height. 

At that moment Catharine became aware of some one stand- 
ing in the porch just beyond the drawing-room of the tiny 
_ cottage. 

‘This may be Mr. Meynell.’ She rose to admit him. 
Alice stood expectant. Her outward agitation disappeared. 





And again, as the rush of emotion came upon her, she threw 
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Some murmured conversation passed between the two persons 
in the little hall. Then Catharine came in again, followed by 
Meynell, who closed the door, and stood looking sadly at the 
pale woman confronting him. 

‘So they haven’t spared even you?’ he said at last in a 
voice bitterly subdued. ‘ But don’t be too unhappy. It wants 
courage and wisdom on our part. But it will all pass away.’ 

He quietly pushed a chair towards Alice, and then took off 
his dripping cloak, carried it into the passage outside, and 
returned. 

‘Don’t go, Mrs. Elsmere,’ he said, as he perceived 
Catharine’s uncertainty. ‘ Stay and help us, if you will.’ 

Catharine submitted. She took her accustomed seat by the 
fire; Alice, or the ghost of Alice, sat opposite to her, in Mary’s 
chair, surrounded by Mary’s embroidery things; and Meynell 
was between them. 

He looked from one to the other, and there was something 
in his aspect which restrained Alice’s agitation, and answered at 
once to some high expectation in Catharine. 

‘I know, Mrs. Elsmere, that you have received one of the 
anonymous letters that are being circulated in this neighbour- 
hood, and I presume also—from what I see—that Miss Putten- 
ham has given you her confidence. We must think calmly what 
is best to do. Now—the first person who must be in all 
our minds—is Hester.’ 

He bent forward, looking into Alice’s face; without visible 
emotion; rather with the air of peremptory common sense, 
which had so often helped her through the difficulties of her 
life. 

She sat drooping, her head on her hand, making no sign. 

‘Let us remember these facts—’ he resumed. ‘ Hester is 
in a critical state of life and mind. She imagines herself to be 
in love with my cousin Philip Meryon, a worthless man, without 
an ounce of conscience where women are concerned, who, in my 
strong belief, is already married under the ambiguities of Scotch 
law, though his wife, if she is his wife, left him some years ago, 
detests him, and has never been acknowledged. I have con- 
vinced him at last—this morning—that I mean to bring this 
home to him. But that does not dispose of the thing finally. 
Hester is in danger—in danger from herself. She is at war 
with her family—with the world. She believes nobody loves 
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her—that she is and always has been a pariah at home—and 
with her temperament she is in a mood for desperate things. 
Tell her now that she is illegitimate—let your sister Edith go 
talking to her about “‘ disgrace ’’—and there is no saying what 
will happen. She will say—and think—that she has no respon- 
sibilities—and may do what she pleases. This man—this 
villain—has been lending her some of these modern books that 
preach ‘‘ freedom ’’ in sex matters. There is no saying what she 
might do. We might have a tragedy that none of us could 
prevent.’ 

Alice lifted her head— 

“I could go away with her—’ she said, imploringly. ‘I 
could watch over her day and night. But let me put this thing 
straight now publicly. Indeed—indeed, it is time.’ 

‘You mean you wish to bring an action. In that case you 
would have to return to give evidence.’ 

‘Yes—for a short time. But that could be managed. She 
should never see the English papers—-I could promise that.’ 

‘ And what js to prevent Philip Meryon telling her? At 
present he is entirely ignorant of her parentage. I have con- { 
vinced myself of that this morning. He has no dealings with 
the people here, nor they with him. What has been happening 
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here has not reached him. And he is off to-night. We must of 
course always take the risk of his knowing, and of his telling 
her. A libel action would convert that risk into a certainty. 
Would it not simply forward whatever designs he may have on 
her—for I do not believe for a moment he will abandon them— 
it will be a duel, rather, between him and us—would it not 


actually forward his designs—to tell her?’ a 

Alice did not reply. She sat wringing her delicate hands in f 
a silent desperation; while Catharine opposite was lost in the € 
bewilderment of the situation,—the insistence of the woman, k 
the refusal of the man. V 

‘My advice is this,’—continued Meynell, still addressing 8 
Alice : ‘that you should take her to Paris to-morrow in my stead, - 
and should stay near her for some months. Lady Fox-Wilton q 


—whom I have just seen—she overtook me driving on the Mark- 
borough road half an hour ago, and we had some conversation 
—talks of taking a house at Tours for a year—an excellent 
thing—for them all. We don’t want her on the spot any 
longer—we don’t want any of them !—’ said the Rector dis- 
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missing the Fox-Wilton family with an emphatic gesture which 
probably represented what he had gone through in the interview 
with Edith. . . . ‘In that way the thing will soon die down. 
There will be nobody here—nobody within reach—for the scoun- 
drel who is writing these letters to attack—except of course my- 
self—and I shall know how to deal with it. He will probably 
tire of the amusement. Other people will be ashamed of having 
read the letters and believed them. I even dare to hope that 
Mr. Barron—in time—may be ashamed.’ 

Alice looked at him in tremulous despair. 

‘Nobody to attack !—’ she said—‘ nobody to attack! And 
you, Richard—you ?’ 

A dry smile flickered on his face. 

‘Leave that to me—TI assure you you may leave it to me.’ 

‘Richard !’ said Alice, imploringly—‘ just think. I know 
what you say is very important—very true. But for me per- 
sonally—’ she looked round the room with wandering eyes; then 
found a sudden passionate gesture, pressing back the hair from 
her brow with both hands ;—‘ for me personally—to tell the 
truth—to face the truth—would be relief—infinite relief! It 
would kill the fear in which I have lived all these years— 
kill it for ever. It would be better for all of us if we had told 
the truth—from the beginning. And as for Hester—she must 
know—you say yourself she must know before long—when she 
is of age—when she marries—’ 

Meynell’s face took an unconscious hardness. 

‘Forgive me !—the matter must be left to me. The only 
person who could reasonably take legal action would be myselfi— 
and I shall not take it. I beg you, be advised by me.’ He bent 
forward again—‘My dear friend!—’ and now he spoke with 
emotion—‘in your generous consideration for me, you do not 
know what you are proposing—what an action in the courts 
would mean, especially at this moment. Think of the party 
spirit that would be brought into it—the venom—the prejudice 
—the base insinuations. No!—believe me—that is out of the 
question—for your sake—and Hester’s.’ 

‘And your work !—your influence! ’ 

‘If they suffer—they must suffer. But do not imagine that 
I shall not defend myself—and you—you above all—from 
calumny and lies. Of course I shall—in my own way.’ 

There was silence—a dismal silence. At the end of it 
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Meynell stretched his hand to Alice with a smile. She placed 
her own in it, slowly, with a look which filled Catharine’s eyes 
once more with tears. 

‘Trust me ! ’ said Meynell, as he pressed the hand. ‘ Indeed 
you may.’ Then he turned to Catharine Elsmere— 

‘TI think Mrs. Elsmere is with me—that she approves? ’ 

‘With one reservation.’ The words came gravely, after a 
moment’s doubt. 

His eyes asked her to be frank. 

‘I think it would be possible—I think if would be just—if 
Miss Puttenham were to empower you to go to your Bishop. He 
too has rights! ’—said Catharine, her clear skin reddening. 

Meynell paused :—then spoke with hesitation. 

‘Yes—that I possibly might do—if you permit me?’ He 
turned again to Alice. 

‘Go to him—go to him at once!’ she said with a sob she 
could not repress. 

Another silence. Then Meynell walked to the window and 
looked at the weather. 

‘It is not raining so fast ’—he said in his cheerful voice. 
‘Oughtn’t you to be going home—getting ready and arranging 
with Hester? It’s an awful business going abroad.’ 

Alice rose silently. Catharine went into the kitchen to fetch 
the waterproof which had been drying. 

Alice and Meynell were left alone. 

She looked up. 

‘ It is so hard to be hated !’ she said passionately—‘ to see 
you hated. It seems to burn one’s heart—the coarse and 
horrible things that are being said—’ 

He frowned and fidgeted—till the thought within forced its 
way :— 

‘Christ was hated. Yet directly the least touch of if comes 
to us, we rebel—we cry out against God.’ 

‘It is because we are so weak—we are not Christ!’ She 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘ No—but we are His followers—if the Life that was in Him 
is in us too—‘‘ Life that in me has rest—as I—Undying Life— 
have power in Thee!’’’ He fell—murmuring—into lines that 
had evidently been in his thoughts; smiling upon her. 

Then Catharine returned. Alice was warmly wrapped up, 
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and Catharine took her to the door, leaving Meynell in the 
sitting-room. 
‘We will come and help you this evening—Mary and I,’ she 
said tenderly, as they stood together in the little passage. 
‘Mary?’ Alice looked at her in a trembling uncertainty. 
‘Mary—of course.’ 
Alice thought a moment, and then said with a low intensity, 
a force to which Catharine had no clue—‘ I want you—to tell 
her. Will you?’ 
Catharine kissed her cheek in silence, and they parted. 


Catharine went slowly back to the little sitting-room. Meynell 
was standing abstracted before the fire, his hands clasped in 
front of him, his head bent. Catharine approached him— 
drawing quick breath. 

‘Mr. Meynell—what shall I do—what do you wish me to do 
or say—with regard to my daughter? ’ 

He turned—pale with amazement. 

And so began what one may call—perhaps—the most 
romantic action of a noble life! 


(To be continued.) 
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VILLONS BALLADE 


DES DAMES DU TEMPS JADIS. 


DicTEs-Mmoy ou, n’en quel pays, 

Est Flora, la belle Romaine ; 
Archipiada, ne Thais, 

Qui fut sa cousine germaine ; 

Echo, parlant quand bruyt on maine 
Dessus riviére ou sus estan, 

Qui beauté eut trop plus qu’ humaine? 
Mais ow sont les neiges d’antan! 


Ou est la trés sage Helois, 

Pour qui fut chastré et puis moyne 
Pierre Esbaillart & Sainct-Denys? 
Pour son amour eut cest essoyne. 
Semblablement, ot est la royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 

Fust jetté en ung sac en Seine? 
Mais ow sont les neiges d’antan! 


La royne Blanche comme ung lys, 
Qui chantoit & voix de sereine; 
Berthe au grand pied, Bietris, Allys; 
Harembourges, qui tint le Mayne, 
Et Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 

Qu’ Anglois bruslérent & Rouen; 

Ou sont-ilz, Vierge souveraine? ... 
Mais ow sont les neiges d’antan! 


Envot. 


Prince, n’enquerez de sepmaine 

Oud elles sont, ne de cest an, 

Que ce refrain ne vous remaine : 

Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan! 
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LES NEIGES DANTAN. 


Wuere be the snows of last winter fled? 

Gone with the hawthorn was white in spring; 
The rose in summer that flushed so red; 

The hedgerow’s heedless blossoming, 

With every flow’ret might climb or cling. 
Where now the lily’s fair head held high ; 

The peony proud, and the lowly ling? 

Death deceiveth if none may die— 


What though Eurydice twice is sped ; 

Dust she who tempted the aspic’s sting? 
Though Maries of Scotland, of France, have bled, 
Is Eliza Queen, or Orléans King? 

May aught be altered of anything? 

Like hours tread on the hours that fly— 
Foregone masques it as following— 

Death deceiveth where none may die. 


Who shall say in blest Beatrix stead 

Ne’er to her like sonneteer shall sing ; 

That Penelope’s fellow has ne’er been wed; 
Andromeda bound by a golden ring? 

Surely from ashes of those shall spring 
Some sister twin since aslant the sky 
Fall’n snows uprisen come showering? 
Death deceiveth when none may die. 


ENvot. 


Villon; your answer the seasons bring— 
All remain—although each pass by; 
Time hath renewing of everything— 
Death deceiveth, for none may die. 











THACKERAY, MY CHILDHOOD'’S FRIEND. 


BY LA MARCHESA PERUZZI DE MEDICI. 


Ir was in Rome in the year 1854 that I first remember seeing 
Mr. Thackeray. Sorrow had come into our home. My eldest 
brother, a beautiful promising child, had died after a few days’ 
illness. When the last moments came Mrs. Browning, the 
warm friend of my mother, took me away to her house, as my 
mother and father were overwhelmed with grief and their little 
girl was helpless at such a moment. I remember, not quite 
understanding why, I was to share Pen’s supper, and remained 
with the Brownings, but I was happily unconscious of the grief 
my dear ones were in. I think it was the next day that I, too, 
began to be ill with fever, and I was afterwards taken back to 
my home, where I lay dangerously ill for many days and weeks. 
Then came a long convalescence, with its constant ups and 
downs and ever-returning fever. Mr. Thackeray was in Rome 
with his two little daughters, and his warm friendship for my 
father and mother brought him often to the sorrowing house, 
and when I was out of danger my mother called him to see me— 
a little fragile child just coming back to life. From that time 
forward he was a constant visitor. He seemed to me like a 
great benevolent giant when he first came into the room, but 
even at first my child’s heart went out to him. There seemed 
no distance between us; and I can see him to-day as I saw him 
then—his large powerful frame dominated by his great head ; 
the steadfast eyes and his gold spectacles in my child mind 
the only thing that showed he was not a real giant. 

It was a black day when the dear giant did not come, and 
my restless eyes were often turned to the door in expectancy. 
It seemed quite natural that he should come where he was 60 
much wanted, and I could not then appreciate what in after- 
years I felt so deeply—what a great-hearted man he was, know- 
ing all the overwhelming, all-absorbing interests of Rome and 
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his many friends that he put aside when he came into the half- 
darkened room where the little feeble child lay in her white 
bed. He used to sit on the edge of the bed or draw his chair 
close up to it, and, joy of joys, he brought, chapter by chapter, 
to read to me *‘ The Rose and the Ring.’ After he had done 
reading we talked of the people in the story—they were real 
people to me and to him. I used to hold the pages, written in 
that small handwriting we all know so well, and then it did not 
seem to me as if a great giant could write ‘so small,’ but I 
thought he must have called in a fairy scribe; and as he did 
not answer, but only smiled, when I told him so, I half thought 
it must be the case! 

Sometimes he would say, ‘Now you must tell me a little 
story to amuse me,’ and I tried my best to recall something he 
would like, that I had heard, or invent a little tale. At these 
times he would sit by the table and draw some illustration of 
what I was telling him, in pen and ink. Those little drawings 
were, I deeply regret to say, lost, as afterwards I was again 
very ill and hastily taken away from Rome. Only one remains 
—' Zackeray Hubs and his foxtree teapot.’ The story has 
faded from my memory. Only the quaint little drawing can 
speak for itself, with the master’s touch and humour. 

Those days with their memories and gleams of sunshine were 
drawing to an end. ‘The steadfast tramp of my little friend 


_ Pen Browning, who was acting as sentinel outside my door 


with his toy gun to prevent ‘other horrid maladies from 
coming in,’ ceased also, and the visits of my friend the giant 
of goodness. When he came to tell me he was going away, he 
promised that ‘ The Rose and the Ring ’ should be printed, and 
then he would give me the first copy, as well as that written in 
the fairy writing. his hope filled me with joy. 

When next I saw my great good friend it was in Paris. My 
father and mother had taken an apartment in the Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées, and he was living not far off with his mother, 
Mrs. Carmichael Smith, and his little daughters. 

That year Robert Lytton (Owen Meredith) was my father 
and mother’s guest for the greater part of the winter. He was 
in Paris attaché at the British Embassy, but was induced by 
the friendship he had for my father, and their many con- 
genial pursuits, to make his home with them. My mother 
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often had breakfast-parties, and I remember watching from my 
window the arrival of the guests, as of course my child life was 
quite out of such things. I remember seeing Madame Mohl 
arrive all in grey, with a huge bonnet and dancing papillote 
curls. She would come hurrying up with her tiny feet and quick 
step, and once was in such a hurry to get out of the omnibus 
that she jumped into a puddle, and had to take refuge in my 
room to get dry. I remember M. de Tocqueville, who pinched 
my cheek very hard; and I remember the calm sweet face 
of Lady Augusta Bruce (afterwards Lady Augusta Stanley), Lady 
Charlotte Locker, Lady Charlotte Bruce, but I never was called 
into the drawing-room unless my great friend came. Then he 
insisted on having me; and even in this very pleasant company, 
which must have been full of good talk, he managed to get a 
quiet moment for me, when he listened with much gravity and 
attention to the enumeration of the great qualities of my 
favourite doll and all the little doings that filled up my life. 
My mother told me that one day she found that I had taken him 
into her room and was showing him some baby clothes that 
seemed mysterious to me, as the maid had told me ‘ c’est 
pour l‘arrivée du petit frére.’ He was bending over the little 
garments with a baby’s sock in his hand when she came sud- 
denly upon us. Of course, in the years to come we were often 
in England, and always used to see him. He came to the 
country at Walton-on-Thames, where my father had taken a 
cottage, and always showed me the same friendship and kind- 
ness. Also in America, where we went to my grandmother's, 
he came, and I then began to feel that he was something beyond 
my great friend, and that he had written great books for big 
people, not only ‘ The Rose and the Ring.’ He brought me a 
book of ballads and, after the old fashion, tipped my brother 
Waldo, whom he always called Henry the Eighth from his burly 
good looks, with a sovereign. 

My friendship with Annie and Minnie, his daughters, became 
a very true and lasting one. The last time I remember seeing 
him was one day when I went to Palace Green to lunch with 
them. At table a spasm of pain came into his face, and he 
went at once into the other room, where we followed. He 
suffered terribly, and I sat awestruck in a corner watching the 
others, who seemed able to help him when I could do nothing. 
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After a time the pain subsided, he Opened his eyes and saw 
my anxious face, silent in tears. He called, ‘ Edy Ochiltree, 
come to me at once; you see, it is nothing, child.’ 

In these days, when laurel crowns and palms will be 
brought in his honour, I only bring in tribute to his great tender 
heart a daisy-chain from the child Edith Story. 











A FORGOTIEN PANIC. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


Fripay, September 13, 1867, was the last day of the Harrow 
holidays, and I was returning to the Hill from a visit to some 
friends in Scotland. During the first part of the journey I was 
alone in the carriage, occupied with an unlearnt holiday-task ; 
but at Carlisle I acquired a fellow-traveller. He jumped into 
the carriage just as the train was beginning to move, and to the 
porter who breathlessly inquired about his luggage he shouted, 
‘ This is all,’ and flung a small leathern case on to the seat. As 
he settled himself into his place, his eye fell upon the pile of 
baggage which I had bribed the stationmaster to establish in 
my corner of the carriage—a portmanteau, a hat-box, a rug 
wrapped round an umbrella, and one or two smaller parcels— 
all legibly labelled 
G. W. E. Russell, 
Woodside, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

After a glance at my property, the stranger turned to me and 
exclaimed, * When you have travelled as much as I have, young 
sir, you will know that, the less the luggage, the greater the 
ease.’ Youth, I think, as a rule resents overtures from 
strangers, but there was something in my fellow-traveller’s 
address so pleasant as to disarm resentment. His voice, his 
smile, his appearance, were alike prepossessing. He drew from 
his pocket the ‘ Daily News,’ in those days a famous organ for 
foreign intelligence, and, as he composed himself to read, I 
had a full opportunity of studying his appearance. He seemed 
to be somewhere between thirty and forty; of the middle height, 
lean and sinewy, and, as his jump into the train had shown, 
as lissom as a cat. His skin was so much tanned that it was 
difficult to guess his natural complexion; but his closely cropped 
hair was jet-black and his clean-shaved face showed the roots 
of a very dark beard. In those days it was fashionable to wear 
one’s hair rather long, and to cultivate whiskers and a 
moustache. Priests and actors were the only people who 
shaved clean. and T decided in my mind that my friend was an 
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actor. Presently he laid down his paper; and, turning to me 
with that grave courtesy which when one is very young one ap- 
preciates, he said: ‘I hope, sir, that my abrupt entry did not 
disturb you. I had a rush for it, and nearly lost my train as it 
was. And I hope what I said about luggage did not seem imper- 
tinent. I was only thinking that, if I had been obliged to look 
after portmanteaus, I should probably still be on the platform at 
Carlisle.’ I hastened to say, with my best air, that I had not 
been the least offended, and rather apologised for my own 
encumbrances by saying that I was going South for three 
months, and had to take all my possessions with me. I am not 
sure that I was pleased when my friend said: ‘ Ah, yes; the end 
of the vacation. You are returning to college at Harrow, I 
see.” It was humiliating to confess that Harrow was a school, 
and I a schoolboy; but my friend took it with great composure. 
Perfectly, he said ; it was his error. He should have said ‘ school,’ 
not ‘college.’ He had a great admiration for the English 
Public Schools. It was his misfortune to have been educated 
abroad. A French lycée, or a German gymnasium, was not such 
a pleasant place as Eton or Harrow. This was exactly the best 
way of starting a conversation, and, my schoolboy reserve being 
once broken, we chatted away merrily. Very soon I had told 
him everything about myself, my home, my kinsfolk, my amuse- 
ments, my favourite authors, and all the rest of it; but presently 
it dawned upon me that, though I had disclosed everything to 
him, he had disclosed nothing to me, and that the actor, if I 
rightly deemed him so, was not very proud of his profession. 
His nationality, too, perplexed me. He spoke English as 
fluently as I did, but not quite idiomatically ; and there was just 
a trace of an accent which was not English. Sometimes it 
sounded French, but then again there was a tinge of American. 
On the whole, I came to the conclusion that my friend was an 
Englishman who had lived a great deal abroad, or else an 
American who had lived in Paris. As the day advanced, the 
American theory gained upon me; for, though my friend told me 
nothing about himself, he told me a great deal about every place 
which we passed. He knew the industries of the various towns, 
and the events connected with them, and the names of the people 
who owned the castles and great country-houses. I had been 
told that this habit of endless exposition was characteristic of 
the cultured American. But, whatever was the nationality of 
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my companion, I enjoyed his company very much. He talked 
to me, not as a man to a boy, but as an elder to a younger 
man; paid me the courtesy of asking my opinion and listening 
to my answers; and, by all the little arts of the practised con- 
verser, made me feel on good terms with myself and the world. 
Yankee or Frenchman, my actor was a very jolly fellow; and I 
only wished that he would tell me a little about himself. 

When late in the afternoon we passed Bletchley Station, I 
bethought me that we should soon be separated, for the London 
and North-Western train, though an express, was to be stopped | 
at Harrow in order to disgorge its load of returning boys. I ( 
began to collect my goods and to prepare myself for the stop, 
when my friend said, to my great joy, ‘I see you are alighting. f 
I am going on to Euston. I shall be in London for the next f 
few weeks. I should very much like to pay a visit to Harrow L 
one day, and see your ‘“‘lions.’”’’ This was exactly what I T 





wished, but had been too modest to suggest ; so I joyfully acceded t! 
to his proposal, only venturing to add that, though we had been ¢ 
travelling together all day, I did not know my friend’s name. te 
He tore a leaf out of a pocket-book, scrawled on it, in a back- m 
ward-sloping hand, ‘H. Beaumont,’ and handed it to me, eC 
saying, ‘ I do not add an address, for I shall be moving about. 8¢ 
But I will write you a line very soon, and fix a day for my th 
visit.’ Just then the train stopped at the foot of the Hill, and, 8¢ 
as I was fighting my way through the welter of boys and luggage pe 
on the platform, I caught sight of a smiling face and a waved th 
hand at the window of the carriage which I had just quitted. op 

The beginning of a new school-quarter, the crowd of fresh a 
faces, the greetings of old friends, and a remove into a much ad: 
more difficult Form, rather distracted my mind from the inci- in. 
dents of my journey; to which it was recalled by the receipt of a It 
note from Mr. Beaumont, saying that he would be at Harrow (th 
by 2.80 on Saturday afternoon, September 21. I met him at the of : 
station, and found him even pleasanter than I expected. He at 
extolled Public Schools to the skies, and was sure that our English apr 
virtues were in great part due to them. Of Harrow he spoke the 
with peculiar admiration as the school of Sheridan, of Peel, of Mr. 
Palmerston. What was our course of study? What our system tica 
of discipline? What were our amusements? ‘The last question ner 
I was able to answer by showing him both the end of cricket said 





and the beginning of football, for both were being played; and, as 
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we mounted the Hill towards the School and the Spire, he 
asked me if we had any other amusements. Fives or racquets 
he did not seem to count. Did we run races? Had we any 
gymnastics? (In those days we had not.) Did we practise 
rifle-shooting? Every boy ought to learn to use a rifle. The 
Volunteer movement was a national glory. Had we any part 
in it? 

The last question touched me on the peint of honour. In 
those days Harrow was the best school in England for rifle- 
shooting. In the Public Schools contest at Wimbledon we 
carried off the Ashburton Challenge Shield five times in succes- 
sion, and in 1865 and 1866 we added to it Lord Spencer’s Cup 
for the best marksman in the school-teams. All this, and a 
good deal more to the same effect, I told Mr. Beaumont with 
becoming spirit, and proudly led the way to our ‘ Armoury.’ 
This grandly named apartment was in truth a dingy cellar under 
the Old Schools, and held only a scanty store of rifles (for the 
corps, though keen, was not numerous). Boyhood is sensitive 
to sarcasm, and I felt an uncomfortable twinge as Mr. Beau- 
mont glanced round our place of arms and said, ‘ A gallant 
corps, I am sure, if not numerically strong. But this is your 
school corps only. Doubtless the citizens of the place also have 
their corps?’ Rather wishing to get my friend away from a 
scene where he obviously was not impressed, and fearing that 
perhaps he might speak lightly of the Fourth Form Room, even 
though its panels bear the carved name of Byron, I seized the 
opening afforded by the mention of the local corps, and proposed 
a walk towards the drillshed. This was a barn, very roughly 
adapted to military purposes, and standing, remote from houses, 
in a field at Roxeth, a hamlet of Harrow on the way to Northolt. 
It served both as drillshed and as armoury, and, as the local corps 
(the 18th Middlesex) was a large one, it contained a good supply 
of arms and ammunition. The custodian, who lived in a cottage 
at Roxeth, was a Crimean veteran, who kept everything in 
apple-pie order, and on this Saturday afternoon was just putting 
the finishing touches of tidiness to the properties in his charge. 
Mr. Beaumont made friends with him at once, spoke enthusias- 
tically of the Crimea, talked of improvements in guns and gun- 
hery since those days, praised the Anglo-French alliance, and 
said how sad it was, that England now had to be on her 
guard against her former allies aeross the Channel. As 
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the discourse proceeded, I began to question my theory that 
Beaumont was an actor. Perhaps he was a soldier. Could he 
be a Jesuit in disguise? Jesuits were clean-shaved and well- 
informed. Or was it only his faculty of general agreeableness 
that enabled him to attract the old caretaker at the drillshed as 
he had attracted the schoolboy in the train? As we walked 
back to the station, my desire to know what my friend really 
was increased momentarily; but I no more dared to ask him 
than I should have dared to shake hands with Queen Victoria; 
for, to say the truth, Mr. Beaumont, while he fascinated, awed 
me. He told me that he was just going abroad, and we parted 
at the station with mutual regrets. 


The year 1867 was conspicuously a year of Fenian activity. 
The termination of the Civil War in America had thrown out 
of employment a great many seasoned soldiers of various 
nationalities, who had served for five years in the American 
armies. Among these were General Cluseret, educated at Saint- 
Cyr, trained by Garibaldi, and by some good critics esteemed 
‘the most consummate soldier of the day.’ The Fenians now 
began to dream not merely of isolated outrages, but of an armed 
rising in Ireland; and, after consultation with the Fenian leaders 
in New York, Cluseret came to England with a view to organising 
the insurrection. What then befell can be read in ‘ Lothair,’ 
where Cluseret is thinly disguised as ‘ Captain Bruges,’ and also 
in his own narrative, published in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ for 1872. 
He arrived in London in January 1867; and startling events 
began to happen in quick succession. On February 11 an 
armed party of Fenians attacked Chester Castle, and were not 
repulsed without some difficulty. There was an armed rising 
at Killarney. The police barracks at Tallaght were besieged, 
and at Glencullen the insurgents captured the police force and 
their weapons. At Kilmallock there was an encounter between 
the Fenians and the constabulary, and life was lost on both sides. 
There was a design of concentrating all the Fenian forces on 
Mallow Junction, but the rapid movement of the Queen’s 
troops frustrated the design, and the general rising was post- 
poned. Presently two vagrants were arrested on suspicion at 
Liverpool, and proved to be two of the most notorious of the 
Fenian leaders, ‘ Colonel ’ Kelly and ‘Captain’ Deasy. It was 
when these prisoners, remanded for further inquiry, were being 
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driven under a strong escort to gaol, that the prison-van was 
attacked by a rescue-party, and Sergeant Brett, who was in 
charge of the prisoners, was shot. The rescuers, Allen, Larkin, 
and Gould, were executed on November 2, and on December 1 
Clerkenwell Prison was blown up, in an ineffectual attempt to 
liberate the Fenian prisoners confined in it. On December 20 
Matthew Arnold wrote to his mother, ‘ We are in a strange 
uneasy state in London, and the profound sense I have long 
had of the hollowness and insufficiency of our whole system of 
administration does not inspire me with much confidence.’ 
The ‘strange uneasy state’ was not confined to London, but 
prevailed everywhere. Obviously England was threatened by 
a mysterious and desperate enemy, and no one seemed to know 
that enemy’s headquarters or base of operations. The Secret 
Societies were actively at work in England, Ireland, France, 
and Italy. It was suspected then—it is known now, and chiefly 
through Cluseret’s revelations—that the isolated attacks on 
barracks and police-stations were designed for the purpose of 
securing arms and ammunition; and, if only there had been a 
competent general to command the rebel forces, Ireland would 
have risen in open war. But a competent general was exactly 
what the insurgents lacked; for Cluseret, having surveyed the 
whole situation with eyes trained by a lifelong experience of war, 
decided that the scheme was hopeless, and returned to Paris. 

Such were some—for I have only mentioned a few—of the 
incidents which made 1867 a memorable year. On my own 
memory it is stamped with a peculiar clearness. 

On Wednesday morning, October 2, 1867, as we were going 
up to First School at Harrow, a rumour flew from mouth to 
mouth that the drillshed had been attacked by Fenians. Sure 
enough it had. The caretaker (as I said before) lived some way 
from the building, and, when he went to open it in the morning, 
he found that the door had been forced and the place swept clean 
of arms and ammunition. Here was a real sensation, and we 
felt for a few hours ‘ the joy of eventful living ’ ; but later in the 
day the evening papers, coming down from London, quenched 
our excitement with a greater. It appeared that, during the 
night of October 1, drillsheds and armouries belonging to the 
Volunteer regiments had been simultaneously raided, north, 
south, east, and west of London, and all munitions of war 
spirited away, for a purpose which was not hard to guess. 
Commenting on this startling occurrence, the papers said: ‘ We 
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have reason to believe that one of the ablest of the Fenian 
agents has been for some time operating secretly in the United 
Kingdom. He has been traced to Liverpool, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and London. It is believed at Scotland Yard that he 
organised these attacks on Volunteer headquarters, arranged 
for the arms and ammunition to be transferred by a sure hand 
to Ireland, and has himself returned to Paris.’ A friend of 
mine who had gone up to London to see a dentist brought back 
a ‘ Globe’ with him, and, as he handed it to me, he pointed out 
the passage which I have just cited. As I read it, my heart gave 
a jump—a sudden thrill of delicious excitement. My friend 
Mr. Beaumont must be the Fenian agent who had organised 
these raids, and I, who had always dreamed romance, had now 
been brought into actual contact with it. The idea of communi- 
cating my suspicions to anyone never crossed my mind. I felt 
instinctively that this was a case where silence was golden. 
Fortunately, none of my schoolfellows had seen Mr. Beaumont 
or heard of his visit; and the old caretaker of the drillshed had 
been too much gratified by talk and tip to entertain an unworthy 
thought of ‘ that pleasant-spoken gentleman.’ 

Soon the story of these raids had been forgotten in the far 
more exhilarating occurrences at Manchester and Clerkenwell 
which closed the year; and the execution of Michael Barrett on 
May 26, 1868 (the last public execution in England), brought 
the history of Fenianism in England to an end. 

As I looked back on my journey from Scotland, and my walk 
round Harrow with Mr. Beaumont, I thought that the reason 
why he did not arrange for our school-armoury to be attacked was 
that he would not abuse the confidence of a boy who had trusted 
him. Perhaps it really was that the rifles were too few and the 
risks too many. 


The year 1870 found me still a Harrow boy, though a tall 
one; and I spent the Easter holidays with my cousins, the 
Brentfords, in Paris. They were a remarkable couple, and, if I 
were to mention their real name, they would be immediately 
recognised. They had social position and abundant means and 
hosts of friends; but, acting under irresistible impulse, they had 
severed themselves from their natural surroundings, and had 
plunged into democratic politics. It was commonly believed that 
Brentford would not have committed himself so deeply if it had 
not been for his wife’s influence; and, indeed, she was one of 
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those women whom it is difficult to withstand. Her enthu- 
siasm was contagious; and, when one was in her company, one 
felt that ‘the Cause,’ as she always called it without qualifying 
epithet, was the one thing worth thinking of and living for. As 
a girl, she had caught from Mrs. Browning, and Swinburne, and 
Jessie White-Mario, and the authoress of ‘ Aspromonte,’ a 
passionate zeal for Italian unity and freedom, and, when she 
married, her enthusiasm fired her husband. They became 
sworn allies both of Garibaldi and of Mazzini, and through 
them were brought into close, though mysterious, relations 
with the revolutionary party in Italy and also in France. 
They witnessed the last great act of the Papacy at the 
Vatican Council; and then, early in 1870, they established 
themselves in Paris. French society was at that moment 
in a strange state of tension and unrest. The impending 
calamity of the Franco-German War was not foreseen; but 
everyone knew that the Imperial throne was rocking; that the 
soil was primed by Secret Societies ; and that all the elements of 
revolution were at hand, and needed only some sudden concussion 
to stir them into activity. This was a condition which exactly 
suited my cousin Evelyn Brentford. She was ‘at the height of 
the circumstances,’ and she gathered round her, at her villa 
on the outskirts of Paris, a society partly political, partly 
Bohemian, and wholly Red. ‘ Do come,’ she wrote, ‘and stay 
with us at Easter. I can’t promise you a Revolution; but it’s 
quite on the cards that you may come in for one. Anyhow, 
you -will see some fun.’ I had some difficulty in inducing my 
parents (sound Whigs) to give the necessary permission; but 
they admitted that at seventeen a son must be trusted, and I 
went off rejoicing to join the Brentfords at Paris. Those three 
weeks, April 12 to May 4, 1870, gave me, as the boys now say, 
‘ the time of my life.” I met a great many people whose names 
I already knew, and some more of whom we heard next year 
in the history of the Commune. The air was full of the most 
sensational rumours, and those who hoped ‘ to see the last King 
strangled in the bowels of the last priest’ enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. My cousin Evelyn was always at home to her 
friends on Sunday and Wednesday evenings, and her rooms were 
thronged by a miscellaneous crowd in which the Parisian accent 
mingled with the tongues of America and Italy, and the French 
of the southern provinces. 

At one of these parties I was talking to a delightful lady 
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who lived only in the hope of seeing ‘ the Devil come for 
that dog’ (indicating by this term a crowned head), and who, 
when exhausted by regicidal eloquence, demanded coffee. As 
we approached the buffet, a man who had just put down his cup 
turned round and met my companion and me face to face. Two 
years and a-half had made no difference in him. He wes Mr. 
Beaumont, as active and fresh as ever, and, before I had time to 
reflect on my course, { had impulsively seized him by the hand. 
‘Don’t you remember me?’ I cried. He only stared. ‘My 
name is George Russell, and you visited me at Harrow.’ ‘1 fear, 
sir, you have made a mistake,’ said Beaumont; bowed rather 
stiffly to my companion, and hurried back into the drawing-room 
My companion looked surprised. ‘ The General seems put out 
—I wonder why. He and J are the greatest allies. Let me teil 
you, my friend, that he is the man that the Revolution will bave 
to rely on when the time comes for rising. Ask them at 
Saint-Cyr. Ask Garibaldi. Ask McClellan. Ask General Grant. 
He is the greatest general in the world, and has sacrificed his 
career for Freedom.’ ‘Is his name Beaumont?’ ‘ No, his 
name is Cluseret.’ 


Next day at déjeuner I was full of my evening’s adventure; 
but my host and hostess received it with mortifying composure. 
‘Nothing could be more likely,’ said my cousin Evelyn. 
“General Cluseret was here, though he did not stay long. 
Perhaps he really did not remember you. When he saw you before, 
you were a boy, and now you look like a young man. Or perhaps 
he did not wish to be cross-examined. He is pretty busy here 
just now, but in 1867 he was constantly backwards and forwards 
between Paris and London, trying to organise that Irish insur- 
rection which never came off. England is not the only country 
he has visited on business of that kind, and he has many travel- 
ling names. He thinks it safer, for obvious reasons, to travel 
without luggage. If you had been able to open that leather 
case in the train, you would probably have found nothing in it 
except some maps, a toothbrush, and a spare revolver. Certainly 
that Irish affair was a fiasco; but depend upon it you will hear 
of General Cluseret again.’ 

And so indeed I did, and so did the whole civilised world, and 
that within twelve months of the time of speaking; but there is 
no need to re-write in this place the history of the Commune. 


{The personal part of this narrative is fictitious; the rest is historical.] 
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BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


Ir was my privilege in early youth to come for a while into close 
relations with the two Churchmen who exercised, during the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century, a wider influence, per- 
haps, than any other men of their time in Scandinavia. No 
youthful investigator could ask for more favourable opportunities 
for the observation of a foreign country than fell to my lot when 
I visited Denmark in 1872. What such a taker of notes requires, 
and commonly fails with infinitely more than my equipment to 
find, is the open door. He traverses the streets and takes the 
air, but he stays outside, while never the least fragment of a shoe- 
sole slips over a door-mat. By a profusion of good luck I got 
right inside, and what I did not find I must have lost by my 
own inexperience or density. Immediately on my arrival I be- 
came the guest of one of the most interesting and sympathetic men 
in the North of Europe, a man important at once as a type and as 
an individual, and I continued under his hospitable guidance 
until the end of my visit. HowI became the friend of Dr. Fog 
is as simple as a fairy-tale. He was not infrequently in London 
on Church business, and in the spring of 1872 I had been intro- © 
duced to him as a young man greatly interested in the literature 
of Denmark, who might be useful to him during his stay in 
London. I laid myself out with zeal to serve him as well as I 
could, and when he left England he showed his appreciation of 
my efforts in the most delicate and welcome form which he could 
have chosen—namely, by inviting me to visit him in his house in 
Copenhagen and note the state of affairs in Denmark from that 
belvedere. 
There are many, no doubt, in England who remember Dr. 
Fog in later years, when he was Primate of the Danish Church, 
but I have to sketch him here in livelier colours, at a more vivid 
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time of his life. Brunn Juul Fog, who liked to tell English 
friends that he was almost precisely of the same age as Queen 
Victoria, was the son of a sea-captain who had retired, and had 
bought, in the island of Moen, a small farm, on the proceeds of 
which he lived and brought up a family. The future bishop was 
thus compacted of the two great classes of his country, the toilers 
of the earth and of the sea. He showed brilliant native gifts, 
entered the Church, and had the usual vicissitudes of a young 
man of intelligence torn between speculation and orthodoxy. All 
his life, however, Fog naturally gravitated to the staid, tradi- 
tional, and official order of things, while cultivating a lively 
curiosity about, and sometimes even a secret sympathy for, the 
revolutionary. He was always a safe man, but so eminently 
safe that he could be daring. Very quickly his social gifts, 
among which his adaptability was not the least, made themselves 
felt. When he was six-and-twenty he took the dangerous step 
of marrying a lady of good family—she was a Héegh-Guldberg— 
who was nearly twenty years older than himself. They were, I 
believe, in spite of this disparity, a devoted couple, but I never 
saw Mrs. Fog, who died in 1870. 

Meanwhile he fell into one of those apparent culs-de-sac 
which are so frequent in the lives of ambitious Churchmen. He 
accepted the living of Nestelsé, a remote hamlet in the south- 
west of Zealand, and here he was buried for ten years. He 
devoted a great part of this retirement to literature, and here 
were written his principal contributions to philosophy. Fog 
made no claim to be an independent thinker, but he was a highly 
intelligent and sympathetic interpreter. He was the earliest 
writer to present the system of Hegel to the Danish public, and 
he preached, at one time, a form of Hegelianism to a group of 
young men who came all the way to Nestelsé to consult him. A 
book of his on Descartes appeared in 1856, and produced quite 
a little sensation. Fog was felt to be wasted on a handful of 
peasants, and no one was surprised when the vigorous and out- 
spoken Bishop Mynster, leaving Nestelsé after a confirmation, 
brusquely told the congregation that they must not be displeased 
if their priest was taken from them to a wider sphere of 
influence. 

In 1857, then, at the age of thirty-eight, Fog was called to 
Copenhagen as first chaplain to the Royal Church of Holmen. 
This is, after Our Lady’s, the leading church in Copenhagen, 
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which has no cathedral. He met with many difficulties, but in 
time he surmounted them all. Ten years later, on the death 
of the provost, he succeeded to the envied and powerful position 
of ‘Holmens Provst,’ the most important incumbency in the 
Danish Church not held by a bishop. Become, at length, master 
in his own house, Dr. Fog immediately took a position of the 
highest social and theological importance. United to the 
Primate, Dr. Martensen, by an affection which was like that of 
ason to a father, he relieved the Bishop of many of his more 
arduous duties, left Martensen leisure for his invaluable labours 
as a theological philosopher, and acted, indeed, in many ways as 
a devoted and indefatigable suffragan. Fog had, by this time, 
reached the zenith of his fame as an orator. Of his sermons 
I shall speak later on. I should mistrust the evidence of my 
own inexperience if I ventured to commend his mode of delivery ; 
but 16 was by others, and even by those somewhat prejudiced 
against him, that I heard him described as certainly the finest 
preacher in Copenhagen. The Holmen Church was crowded, 
whenever he was announced to preach, with a most fashionable 
as well as a most intellectual audience. What Fog’s position 
in the city was, during the most brilliant period of his middle 
life, may be slightly discovered even from my own ensuing pages. 

In 1872 Dr. Fog was just over fifty, but his face looked like 
that of a much older man. He was tall, erect, and graceful, and 
apt to take up a position of immobility which gave him a 
curiously statue-like appearance. His large head was thatched 
with copious hair of the purest and most beautiful silver-white ; 
the face beneath it increased the sculpturesque impression, be- 
cause the features, very finely and firmly carved, were somewhat 
too large for the scale of the head. Dr. Fog had the peculiarity, 
in consequence, of looking magnificent at a distance at which 
most people’s features became blurred. Among a number 
of persons on a platform, for instance, from the body of the 
building he seemed a deity in the midst of mortals; but in close 
proximity the bigness of his nose, eyes, and mouth was dis- 
concerting. His eyes, in particular, were extraordinary, of the 
clearest violet-blue; the mouth very flexible, and, in moments 
of expansiveness, full of changing expression. His habitual air 
was one of deep and chastened melancholy; I have seldom seen 
an aspect of such profound sadness maintained so steadily. 
When I knew him more intimately I discovered that this was, to 
a considerable degree, deceptive. Dr. Fog was by no means as 
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unhappy as he looked, and often, when he was postured motion- 


less, 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern, 


he was really revolving something that amused him. 

It is not easy to give an equivalent in English to the title of 
provst, this rank, as head of a subordinate church, or authority 
next to a bishop, not being, or no longer being, designated by 
the word ‘ provost.’ Dr. Fog was accustomed to style himself 
the Dean of Holmen when he was in England, and, even if this 
may involve an ecclesiastical inexactitude, it will be convenient 
here to continue so to call him. At the time of my visit his 
house was ruled by a maiden sister, Miss Aline Fog, a lady who 
contrasted with him in everything but hospitable kindness. She 
was short in stature, soft and tremulous like a brown bird, and 
as lively in her movements as her brother was statuesque. She 
spoke only Danish; the Dean talked English in a manner which 
betrayed a study of literature rather than daily intercourse with 
men. That is to say, he had a surprisingly wide vocabulary and 
a limited stock of idioms, so that the strangest combinations of 
fine antiquated language and rudimentary syntax amusingly pre- 
sented themselves. 

His acquaintance with the English language was recent. He 
told me that ‘in the dreadful time ’—the only mode in which the 
war of 1864 was ever mentioned to me in Copenhagen—he became 
physically sick with trouble and anxiety. For the first and only 
time in his life, it was no rest to him to be alone with God; for 
all the while his heart and brain were fixed on one thing only, and 
the sole matter about which he could speak to God was the awful 
sorrow and agony of Denmark. He therefore determined, in the 
same spirit which made Byron learn Armenian—because ‘his 
mind wanted something craggy to break upon ’—to teach himself 
English, a language with which he was in 1864 entirely un- 
acquainted. He bought a Shakespeare, and every day in his 
spare time he set himself to wrestle with the text. The mental 


exertion needed for this task gave him the distraction he required. 
He managed to divert his thoughts for a while every day, ‘and 
thus,’ as he very simply said, ‘God spared me from insanity.’ 
On Ascension Day, or, as the Danes call it, Christi Opstaaelse, 
the Dean preached in his Holmen Church a sermon which might 
be taken as a type of his style and mode. The congregation was, 
as usual, enormous, and this time it included all the Royal 
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interest, although the sermon lasted through nearly fifty minutes. 
How far Dr. Fog’s discourse was written I was unable to dis- 
cover; it was certainly carefully prepared. But the preacher 
had the art to give to it all the outward appearance of improvi- 
sation. He had no tricks in the pulpit; he remained, indeed, 
rather still, occasionally spreading his robed arms like raven’s 
wings. But his noble white head moved in solemn harmony 
with his speech, and his eyes—his amazing violet eyes— 
alternately darkened and melted; his voice was melody itself. 
I tested my increasing aptitude in catching the sound of Danish 
by following this sermon with close attention. At the time I 
was not conscious of weariness, but I was rewarded for the strain 
by a headache afterwards. 

Dr. Fog so broadly expanded in benignity and indulgence, 
that I was almost startled at the occasional paroxysms of dis- 
pleasure to which he gave way. A young priest, recently or- 
dained, was to be introduced to the congregation of Holmen 
Church, and to come on afterwards to déjeuner in the house at 
Gammel Strand. We went to service, and the Dean made a 
solemn exhortation to the new-comer from the altar; he read 
out the official nominations from the King and from the Bishop. 
Then he took his place in the body of the church, while the 
young priest ascended the pulpit. In my ignorance, I supposed 
that the preacher was making a very favourable impression. 
His savoir-faire was perfect; his voice as calm and fluent as 
though he had been orating there every day of his life; his 
periods rose and fell with artfully varied and yet easy modulation. 
Tenvied him his flow of eloquence; I admired such an absence 
of every species of shyness. But it did cross my mind, I confess, 
that his fluency was carrying the youthful preacher too far 
when he broke into a scented eulogy on Bishop Martensen, who 
Was present ; on Dean Fog, who was now beginning to glare at 
him with a look which I knew to be formidable; and even on the 
minor clergy of the church, though in their case the perfume 
was less concentrated. But I was at ease for the neophyte 
once more when he half-covered his face with his hands, and 
appealed in a low but penetrating voice to the congregation 
to take his tender youth and raw inexperience into the arms 
of their compassionate forbearance. There was not a pause or 
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household. The King and Queen, with Bishop Martensen close 
to them, listened devoutly, and showed no signs of flagging 
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a stammer in the whole of the long discourse; I never heard 
anything done more coolly. 

When we greeted the Bishop at the close, he gave a little 
ironical smile, but the Dean was not in a smiling mood. He 
took occasion, while the preacher was writhing in rapture before 
Dr. Martensen, to slip out, leaving the young man to follow. 
The Dean gripped my arm, and I heard the expressions 
‘ insipidity ’ and ‘effrontery ’ between his teeth. He said 
he should have been delighted to hear the fellow show any of 
the signs of nervousness. ‘I could have taken him to my 
arms,’ he said, ‘if he had made a mistake in a Greek name 
or had stammered a false quantity!’ The Dean was not 
himself; he was thoroughly upset. ‘ Such extreme self-con- 
fidence is of little promise of edification, you may depend upon 
it’; and he ended up with an outburst—‘ The man is a con- 
verted Jew, and they are all impudent!’ But we were con- 
scious that there approached us the ordeal of the déjeuner, at 
which the new priest duly turned up, perfectly unconscious of 
offence, and excessively well pleased with himself. His agreeable 
rattle animated the meal, throughout the course of which the 
Dean remained a model of dignified hospitality and self-restraint, 
occasionally relieving his pent-up feelings by fixing me with 
a look which was an epitome of the indignant passions. There 
was nothing more characteristic of Fog than his impatience 
of insincerity. I remember his once saying, of some imperfect 
sermon, ‘What does it matter? It was deep and warm and 
tender, and that is all the heart requires.’ If he gave punctili- 
ous attention to the form as well as the substance of his own 
wonderful sermons, that was not as a reproach to others, but as 
a private and redundant oblation. 

Brought up, as I had been, in the midst of those by whom 
religion was used rather as a menace than as a cordial, and from 
whose life every outer interest was so far as possible excluded 
as being ‘ worldly’ and calculated to detach the soul from faith— 
coming, as I say, half-frozen out of the cold storage of English 
Puritanism, I found it difficult to comprehend that to a Danish 
divine, holding almost exactly the same essential tenets as my 
English teachers, there should seem no attraction in an iced 
condition of brain and heart. Dean Fog was for ever surprising 
me by not ‘objecting’ to such things as secular music, nudity 
in painting and sculpture, philosophical debate, and, above all, 
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dancing and the drama. I could not easily get over the feeling 
that it must be incongruous for a holy man, who preached from 
a pulpit on Sunday, to admire a cast from Praxiteles or occupy 
a stall at a ballet. But Dr. Fog’s sympathies extended to all the 
arts, and he had the power of so throwing himself into the dis- 
cussion of them as to surprise persons who were not acquainted 
with his eager adaptability of mind. 

The young dramatist, Ernst von der Recke, whom I had met 

at the theatre, came to visit me at Gammel Strand. I had 
thought it civil to mention at breakfast that this call was immin- 
ent, not being sure that the playwright would be welcome. But 
the Dean and his sister, with vivacious unanimity, entreated me 
to let them know when he came, and to introduce him to them. 
Like all the rest of Copenhagen, they had seen his popular 
tragedy of ‘ Bertran de Born’ at the Royal Theatre the previous 
winter, and they both expressed a great curiosity to meet him. 
Ernst von der Recke, who was quite a young man, scarce one 
year older than myself, with his eager upturned face, large dis- 
traught black eyes and bewildered manner, was curiously un- 
Scandinavian; presented to the great theologian he was, at first, 
extremely shy. But Dr. Fog was wonderful. With a gracious 
intensity of attention, he dashed into the subject of the theatre. 
He told stories of bygone actresses; he had reminiscences of the 
stage as it flourished in the ’forties. One might easily have sup- 
posed that he had given his life-thought exclusively to theatrical 
matters. Ernst von der Recke, who intended to be intimidated, 
was simply bewitched. This is an instance, among many, of the 
Dean’s instinctive capability for entering sympathetically into 
the minds of those whose circle of ideas would seem, at first 
sight, to touch his own at no possible point. There can be little 
doubt that this was part of the secret of his wonderful influence as 
a pastor. 

But it is time to introduce the figure of one who was greater 
than Fog, stimulating and influential as that eminent preacher 
might be. Those who are far better capable than I am to give 
an opinion on this point agree in acclaiming Hans Lassen 
Martensen as the greatest Scandinavian, probably the greatest 
Lutheran, divine of the nineteenth century. Born-in 1808, he 
was at the time of my visit in the fulness of middle life. His 
father had been a peasant-farmer near Flensborg, his mother 
the daughter of a second-hand bookseller in that town of South 
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Jutland. As a boy the future theologian came to Copenhagen, 
and in 1827 became a student at the University. His earliest 
proclivities, in unison with the general Danish taste of that time, 
were towards poetry, and music, especially dramatic poetry and 
the violin. Throughout his career Martensen, like Fog, pre- 
served a strong interest in the theatre, and had a wonderful 
memory for plots and parts; in the last year of his life he 
lamented that he had allowed himself to lose his early skill in 
fiddling, and he was wont to say that ‘to march up and down a 
room improvising on a violin is one of the healthiest ways in the 
world of passing a pleasant hour.’ Cardinal Newman thought 
the same. Martensen was no bigot in his attitude towards any 
of the fine arts. 

Martensen’s gift as a theologian was manifest from the first. 
At the age of twenty-six he won the theological diploma of the 
University, and he set off at once to learn what Germany had to 
teach him. He was absent two years, always in Socratic dis- 
pute with some great man—at Berlin with Steffens; at Munich 
with the mystic Franz Bader; at Vienna with Lenau. The 
riddle which weighed upon him, and which he invited every 
thinker whom he met to help him in solving, was the autonomy 
of consciousness. Those who are familiar with Martensen’s 
writings will recognise the central position which this idea takes 
in all his religious philosophy. He deems it impossible that man 
can know God by his own consciousness, by the effort of his 
intellect. All knowledge of God must be based on faith, credo, 
ut intelligam, as Martensen never wearies of repeating. 

When he returned to Denmark he took up these ideas, and he 
formulated a system of Christian philosophy. As a University 
lecturer he exercised a very wide influence, and his popular 
delivery attracted to his chair crowds of non-theological students. 
The public had been thoroughly prepared to receive his doctrines 
gladly when, in 1849, he published the most successful and 
famous of his writings, his ‘ Christian Dogmatics,’ which has 
been translated into most European languages—even into 
modern Greek—and has exercised as wide an influence on 
Protestant thought as any volume of the century. In Germany 
it has enjoyed a popularity even wider than in Scandinavia. In 
1854 Martensen, who had refused the Bishopric of Slesvig, 
accepted the primacy of Denmark, and he began his adminis- 
trative labours in the Church with acts of great vigour and 
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determination. He became in consequence cordially detested 
and violently attacked by all those sections of the Danish 
Lutheran body which wavered to this side or to that from a 
hierarchical orthodoxy. 

A great part of Martensen’s time and energy henceforth was 
taken up with polemic against Grundtvig, against Rasmus 
Nielsen (who lived on until 1885), against the Catholics and 
against the Irvingites. It must be difficult, I think, for any but 
Scandinavians to follow these discussions with interest. But 
when I arrived in Denmark, Martensen had returned to the wider 
field of theological philosophy, and the first volume of his vast 
work on ‘ Christian Ethics’ had just appeared. The manuscript 
of a later volume of this great book lay scattered on the writing- 
desk at which he did me the honour of receiving me. I believe 
that some portions of Martensen’s ‘ Ethics’ were criticised as 
tending to the obscure and the fantastic; but the Lutheran world 
accepted this work, which was concluded in 1878, as putting for- 
ward the central doctrines of orthodoxy more clearly and 
vigorously than even the ‘ Dogmatics.’ It is, I understand, the 
opinion of competent students that these two books, considered 
in conjunction with Martensen’s remarkable volume of studies 
on Jacob Bohme, form the most considerable contribution to 
Lutheran theology which Scandinavia has supplied. 

The famous ‘ Dogmatic’ of Martensen presents in many of 
its eloquent and variegated pages intellectual food for the laity no 
less than for the clergy, and I had studied it enough to feel a 
strong curiosity to see the illustrious author. No wish could 
seem more pious to Dr. Fog, and none, in fact, could be easier 
for him to indulge. The palace of the Bishops of Zealand stands, 
or then stood, exactly opposite the portal of Our Lady’s. We 
were received by Mrs. Martensen (Bispinden, the bishopess), who 
displayed some of the treasures of the house. A scene of clerical 
life among the peasants of the peninsula of Amagar, an exqui- 
sitely finished genre-picture by Exner, had been presented to 
the Bishop by the city of Copenhagen, and was regarded by him, 
we were told, with peculiar affection. When we arrived, under 
Mrs. Martensen’s guidance, at the door of the library, there 
rose to welcome us a man who was neither of imposing stature 
nor of insinuating countenance. I fear to seem irreverent if I 
confess that my attention was seized by his ears; they were very 
large and set at right-angles to his head, standing out from his 
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pinched face like wings. The eyes, in short, were the only 
feature which, to my mind, answered to the fame and public 
character of the Bishop. They were full and deep grey in colour, 
but habitually covered by heavy lids, through which there shot a 
sort of mild steely light. These lids rose in moments of excite- 
ment quite suddenly, and showed that the eyes were of unusual 
size and beauty. On such occasions the little, almost wizened, 
face seemed to wake up and become charged with intelligence. I 
am bound to say that had I not known of Martensen’s power in 
dialectic, and his strong hand in administration, I should not 
have had the wit to guess them from his appearance. 

After conversing with my companion, Martensen presently 
turned to me and courteously said, in German, ‘I am sorry to 
say I speak no English; can you converse in German?’ I 
replied, ‘ Will your Héiaervaerdighed permit me to talk to you in 
Danish?’ He laughed—I had occasion to observe that he 
laughed frequently, and with much geniality—and set me in a 
little armchair by his side, wheeling his own round to face me. 
‘Ah! you talk Danish; now that is very nice!’ He then 
proceeded to speak about the English—a charming nation 
individually, but their policy—ah! their policy! ‘ Alas! you 
have blundering statesmen and a cowardly policy. I fear 
you will suffer for it before long!’ and jhe began to discuss 
the burning question of England’s neutrality in the 
Danish war with a certain vehemence. ‘ Your Ministers hesi- 
tated until the moment for action was past, and they have let 
loose on Europe forces which may be directed against themselves. 
We have seen the Germans at Fredericia: I pray God you may 
not live to see them at Gravesend.’ I felt exceedingly abashed, 
and like the small boy who, hearing a peal of thunder, feels con- 
strained to murmur ‘ Please, sir, it wasn’t me!’ But, alas! I 
had many times to feel abashed for my country during these visits 
to Copenhagen. 

It was less embarrassing when Martensen abruptly veered to 
the subject of English poetry. He told me that he had always 
been a deep student of Shakespeare, but that he knew him only 
in the old-fashioned translation by Peter Foersom, published in 
1807. ‘My son,’ he added, ‘is re-translating some of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and he tells me that Foersom very often did not 
understand the English text,’ which, indeed, is believed to be the 
melancholy fact. ‘ And is it true,’ Martensen went on abruptly, 
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‘that Byron was refused burial in Westminster Abbey? Excuse 
my saying so, but really you English are an extraordinary people! 
Refuse burial to a world-famous poet, because he had done and 
said whatever it was that Byron said and did? Our notion is that 
death is the end of sin, and the Church takes back her prodigal 
son to her own bosom. Well, well! We Danes would have given 
him a resting-place in Holmen Church, would we not? ’ he added, 
turning quickly round to Dr. Fog. This was the most notable 
thing which the great theologian said on this first occasion. I 
was privileged to see him more intimately two years later. But I 
went away wondering why a prelate so genial and so enthusiastic 
should bear the character of being cold and formidable. Some 
act or decision of a public man gives an idea of his temperament 
to his contemporaries, and ever afterwards he wears a con- 
ventional ticket, which may respond to nothing in his genuine 
disposition. 

Dr. Fog was in daily relation with the Bishop’s palace, and 
after this I was not unfrequently allowed to accompany him. 
Bishop Martensen, formidable as he seemed in his official and 
ecclesiastical capacities, showed a rare amenity in private life. 
Mrs. Martensen was indulgence itself; I cannot help believing, 
lcoking back over nearly forty years, that my juvenile naivetés 
amused them. We spent some very pleasant evenings at the 
Palace, of the simple bourgeois kind still at that time so happily 
prevalent in Copenhagen, when people ‘ dropped in’ late in the 
evening and took their friends ‘ as they were.’ The Dean and I, 
with bis sister much wrapped up between us, used to trudge 
through the dimly lighted streets to Nérregade, and spend a 
couple of hours in genial conversation. We should discover a party 
consisting of the Bishop and Mrs. Martensen alone, or including 
their son and their daughter and her husband. These evenings 
were extremely delightful to me. The Bishop—why should I dis- 
guise it?—thought me great fun; he delighted in my flow of bad 
Danish. He used to ply me with searching questions about 
religious education in England and matters of that sort, and found 
a wicked pleasure in my efforts to circumvent them. Mrs. 
Martensen would take me under her wing when she thought that 
the Bishop was teasing me too much, and Dr. Fog had sometimes 
an anxious look when he thought I was ‘ giving myself away.’ 
We were often extremely merry, and I have since met with Danes 
who found it difficult to believe that on these occasions Martensen 
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often laughed aloud. The reputation of the Primate in Copen- 
hagen was not that of alaugher. Nevertheless he could certainly 
be quite hilarious over the private coffee-table. I suppose a 
juvenile pertness in me amused him; I had in that connexion one 
success which might have been regrettable. Dr. Fog had been 
dwelling, as foreigners in those days used to do, on the vileness 
of the coffee they were given in England. Mrs. Martensen 
(always addressed as Bispinden, or ‘ the Bishopess ’) asked me in 
rather a rhetorical tone, ‘ Does not Mr. Gosse think it wonderful 
that an English lady cannot make a good cup of coffee?’ expecting 
me to be crushed. But I instantly said, unconsciously imitating 
her tone of voice, ‘ Does not the Bishopess think it wonderful that 
a Danish lady cannot make a good cup of tea? ’ The repartee may 
seem primitive, although as a fact it was just, and we were all in 
a mood to laugh at anything. But the effect on Bishop Martensen 
was excessive, since, delighted at the tables being turned on his 
wife, and happening to be swallowing something at the moment, 
he giggled and then gurgled and then choked, and had to be 
shaken and finally laid out at length. But indeed memory should 
turn away abashed at such a recollection of the august author of 
the ‘ Dogmatics ’ and the ‘ Ethics.’ 
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THE HUMAN INTEREST OF BUXTON. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


Tue Customs inspector at Liverpool, politely and vaguely pawing 
over the contents of our trunks, conld not find words warm 
enough in praise of our purpose of going to Buxton for a brace. 
Dropping an aspirate here and there among the clothes and 
picking it out to put it on in the wrong place, he said that there 
was nothing like Buxton for recovering from the languor of a sea 
voyage, and it was so near to Liverpool that we were in a 
manner already there. In a manner we were, after two or three 
hours’ run or climb, with quite as many changes and waits at 
invigorating way-stations, rising one above another into the 
highest air in England. But the genius of English railroad 
travel is, after comfort, change; and you will do well not to 
repine at this, for you will not be able to help it, and it is so 
much eased by the porters at the smallest stations, with their 
promptness in seizing your hand baggage and their instinctive 
recognition of your trunks among the contents of the baggage- 
van, that you had better resign yourself unmurmuring to the 
charm of the scenery till the train, which is to carry you half an 
hour farther, arrives to fulfil its mission. If you add birds 
singing wildly at one of the stops, and dusty-white men drawing 
the limekilns at another, you have inducements to resignation 
which the most rebellious spirit can scarcely resist. 


I. 


It was, perhaps, the mildest, the most amiable day of a 
singularly sullen English summer, and after we had left all 
imaginable junctions behind we arrived at Buxton in the glowing 
expectation of a long term of settled weather. We were in such 
sympathy with the sunshine that we asked to have it in our 
rooms at the agreeable hotel which we found ‘ standing in its 
own grounds,’ as hotels like to do in England, with wide gardens 
and groves about it; and the manageress yielded us such rooms 
as we desired with a readiness in which I now realise that we 
might have suspected something ironical. But we did not; we 
pinned our faith to every ray of that sunshine, and as it waned 
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with the waning afternoon we bade it farewell in the confident 
belief of seeing it the next morning. 

Meanwhile we had happened upon the most psychological 
moment of the whole Buxton year. It was the time of dressing 
the wells, which in an older dispensation would so probably have 
been blessing them, but which now consisted of garlanding the 
different health-giving founts with flowers, and matting the 
gables of the more enthusiastic shops, and adorning the fronts 
of the public buildings with natural or artificial blossoms. Just 
what sort of health the founts gave I will not make sure, but I 
will say it was relief from rheumatism or uric acid in some form, 
for uric acid is a thing which so pervades the English system 
that specifics for it are found wherever medicinal springs burst 
from English ground. Springs, however, you must not say; 
well is the word, and somehow a much more engaging word, with 
an old-time flavour and a resonance from early piety that echoes 
in many a holy well and well of this saint or that, of one sex or 
the other, insomuch that the surly Puritans of the Common- 
wealth forbade the sick to resort to them at Buxton, holding it 
a superstitious yielding to Popish idolatry. 

But the dressing of the wells has survived the past rigour, and 
we proposed to pass the next day visiting them, and the day after 
in going to Haddon Hall, which is as hard by as any place in 
England is to any other, and is sacred to the simple exploit of 
Dorothy Vernon in eloping with the young lord of Rutland five 
hundred years ago. That first silvern afternoon we would spend 
as the small change of golden guineas of days of sunshine to 
come; we would lavish it on loitering up and down the glowing 
streets and lapsing into pleasant shops for guide-books and 
gloves and any unnecessaries we could think of. We would 
waste it in sitting on the benches in the own-grounds of the hotel 
and wishing, like Mrs. Allen at Bath, that we ‘ had a general 
acquaintance ’ among the outwardly repellent but no doubt 
inwardly hospitable English folk whom we saw coming and going 
on the neat paths or bowed over their novels in the portico. The 
warmth, the excessive splendour of the day, was so generally 
confessed that we found one clerical father and clerical daughter 
withdrawn from the glaring fervour in a covert of the garden s0 
dense and dark that we shuddered in passing it; but they had 
saved themselves from sunstroke and were rapt in their 
respective romances. 
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The amiable afternoon waned quite to our minds in the 
fulfilment of such desultory impulses as followed one another 
and resulted in a pretty fair exploration of the town. Buxton 
must, of course, have some historical interest of its own, but 
our local guide-book did not vaunt its memories, and people who 
came to Buxton seeking the past always go to Haddon Hall for 
it. We should have done well to go our first afternoon, when the 
sun shone into our carefully selected southern windows, but as I 
have hinted we then looked forward to a series of sunny days; 
and we went out and lavished those precious hours on the 
pleasant up-and-down-hill streets, the tasteful exteriors of the 
wells and baths, and especiaily that charming Crescent of 
Georgian architecture softly saffron in the mellow light, which 
so agreeably expresses an elderly ideal of lodgings and of delay 
for the cure of complaints not to be vulgarly hurried in conva- 
lescence. A yet older ideal is expressed in the neighbouring 
hostelry to which modern sympathy may resort in compassion 
of that hapless Mary Stuart who sojourned there in one of those 
many wanderings of hers which were always the ways to dusty 
death. Hard by this sojourn and in front of the charming 
Crescent an upland park or open ground rises, and there is. 
another public park on the river which carries off the waste 
argon, helium, and radium of the wells. Besides these attrac- 
tions, there are numbers of nice shops where ladies can buy 
almost anything they do not need between the paroxysms of 
their neuralgia, and there are several pretty tea-shops where on 
a Saturday people can drink tea enough to last them over 
Sunday ; or had better do so, for, in compliance with the universal 
English custom, the places are fast locked on the Sabbath—you 
may inebriate, but not cheer yourself then. But, above all, 
there are in Buxton The Gardens with Open Spaces, with a 
Sylvan Park, with Sylvan Walks, with Recreation Grounds, with 
a Grotto, with Artificial Lakes and a Pavilion, where you may 
happen upon music when it is playing. It is a very pleasant 
pavilion when silent, and is in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
circular tea-kiosk of the most amiable temperament, with bloom- 
ing young English maids serving the largest strawberries grown 
in England, which is really saying everything. 

It was in those places and the like that we threw away that 
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pearl of an afternoon, richer than all its tribe (there is a con- 
fusion in the metaphor necessary to fit it to the occasion which 
Shakespeare is not to blame for), and vainly expected a morrow 
when we should motor through the sparkling air of Buxton to 
Haddon Hall and surprise Dorothy Vernon before she could 
send word she was not at the moment eloping. The air of 
Buxton, by the way, is ‘ specifically lighter by reason of its 
altitude, and drier and of more tonic property than elsewhere 
in the same latitude ’ (so I read in my local guide-book), and the 
rainfall, though heavy, ‘ is one of the most important and bene- 
ficial factors of the climate, the air being washed, purified, and 
freed from bacterial and other impurities.’ Through this 
thoroughly laundered atmosphere, I say, we fancied ourselves 
setting forth for Haddon Hall the next morning, and we were not 
surprised to find the sun trying to look in at our windows when 
we woke for that nine-o’clock breakfast which is the earliest that 
love or money can buy anywhere in England. But the weather 
was holding effects in reserve against us which we learned to 
know later of the weather-wiser. When the maid or the man 
opens your curtains and you exult in the sunshine she or he 
says, * Yes, but too bright.’ ‘ How can a morning be too bright? ’ 
you scoff to yourself, and you do not acquire modesty till experi- 
ence confirms the precept that if a day in England opens cheer- 
fully it will go on to gloom and close in tears. Far better it 
should dawn sadly amidst clouds and downpours, for then it 
cannot be worse and there are chances that it may be better. 


Ii. 


But the sun went down as radiantly on our first day as it 
rose on our second, and after dinner we confidingly foregathered 
’ with our fellow-guests in the lounge of the hotel for that enter- 
tainment which the summer hotel seldom fails of in England. 
This lounge was a sort of wide, open space next the entrance, 
with the porter’s booth and the manageress’s office at one side 
and a very inadequate grate at the other, which people tried 
not to keep each other away from. Beyond stretched writing- 
rooins, yawned drawing-rooms, frostily; a very noble stairway 
mounted from the lounge, but there was a lurking lift at one 
corner, kept secret by a uniformed boy who carried a key and 
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locked and unlocked it on demand. Every night there was an 
entertainment in the lounge by strolling professionals; even 
Sunday night there was a concert. The concert was good, being 
mainly Welsh in the singing, but the entertainment was truly 
deplorable; and the starting tear was the more compelled by the 
pity of having the head entertainer come round with a plate and 
gratefully receive whatever was dropped into it. But it was 
pleasant to have him speak to us in gratitude, for no one else 
spoke to us until the last night but one, when a kind lady had 
compassion on our isolation and took us into friendly protection, 
so that we felt ourselves a part of society from that on. I 
cannot honestly say that it would have been different in America 
with the like hotel company, or that I would myself have made 
up to two strangers under the circumstances. Perhaps each of 
the others was there for some ailment and was silent in question 
of the effect the free gases of the wells were having on their 
respective gout, rheumatism, and neuralgia, and just how much 
argon, helium, and radium were present in the waters. They 
might also have their doubts of the characteristic dryness of the 
Buxton air and the advantage of its great elevation above the 
sea. Even at a thousand feet the weather appeared to be very 
wet; and though the healing properties of the wells were known 
to the Romans, those Romans were without exception dead and 
could not be considered successful cases. Such reflections may 
have repressed the hospitable impulses of the fireside group; at 
any rate, no one spoke to us but that one kind lady; to be sure, 
we spoke to nobody and may have been to blame, but we would 
not consider that, and we continued to wish, with Mrs. Allen, 
that we ‘ had a general acquaintance.’ 


IV. 


In defect of it we cultivated the acquaintance of the head 
porter, always a most approachable presence in English hotels ; 
and the next morning we discussed with him the wisdom of 
abandoning to the elements a day that had dawned so brightly, 
and taking our chances in the town. The weather really had 
moments of relenting, and in one interval of the rain we saw 
the files of school children, who shared our courage, streaming 
down the street and making their way to the theatre, where 
they were to give the dances for the prizes offered. This was 
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after the crowd, assembled on the hillside fronting the chief 
well and the Crescent, had scattered in despair of the promised 
dancing in the open there; but it is to be said of the theatre 
that it was no damper or darker than the plain day, and that 
if the dances (such as they are now reviving all over England 
from the times when England was merrier than now, in 
ignorance of the Lloyd-Georgian oppression of the poor dear 
lords, and nobody questioned their right to go untaxed in their 
respective thousands of acres) were given on a stage instead 
of the ground before the wells, they had some advantages there. 
I am sorry I cannot report the theatre as thronged, but there 
was gate-money classified in amount according to your rank in 
life or your depth of pocket, and that made the difference, 
perhaps. The place smelled of wet woollens, and the en- 
thusiasm of some small dogs could not be quite repressed. 
One of them chewed up the gloves of an American spectator ; 
it was explained by its mistress that she had tried to leave it 
at home, but it would not be left. The audience was mostly 
children in charge of those self-sacrificing elders who take 
children to shows the world over; and when the dances were 
done (not too early done) we all, children and elders, trooped 
out and witnessed the distribution of large baskets of buns 
among the dancers. Every child was entitled to a bun; a bun 
of the sort that seems native to the island and not known 
elsewhere; slightly sweetened, thick, far round, and speckled 
with not infrequent currants. Personally, I never ventured 
upon such a bun, but a middle-ageing American who once did 
so told me that he was not hungry again for three weeks. I 
am nof saying that buns are worse than popcorn balls. 

We ourselves were not really entitled to buns, and as we 
were rather faint from our pleasure we hurried to a very cosy 
little tea-shop which we had noticed in a neighbouring street 
and had cups of that delicious tea which they know how to make 
only in England. But here we observed, as often before and 
afterwards, that a tea-shop is either overcrowded or empty 
and that the service superabounds or insuffices. The mistress 
of the place was very happy in her inability to meet the wants 
of her guests and smilingly left them standing till tables should 
be vacated, and then thirsting till earlier orders should be 
filled. It was all very kindly and simple, and the muffins, 
when they came, were as good as the tea, and no one could 
complain. The next day was Sunday, and the tea-shop was 
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fast shut against the public, which slaked its tea-thirst we could 
not imagine where. I notice the same rule in the New York 
tea-shops, and if remains a universal mystery how people who 
raven for tea and muffins on week-days are carried over the 
Sabbath with neither. It is, perhaps, a miracle. 


V. 


That night we denied ourselves the entertainment in the 
lounge and went to the Fair, which was to do its part, in the 
upper town, toward the festival of dressing the wells. It was 
an English Fair of those that follow holidays and anniversaries 
round the English year and purvey a simple joy to such as 
have pence or shillings to spend. There were streets of booths 
and tents lit, when the late twilight passed, with torches of 
smoky gasoline, and offering games and toys to the wanton 
desires of pleasure, or bargains in hardware, china, jewellery, 
and haberdashery to adventurous thrift, with shrill cries of 
invitation from the showmen and show-women. Every other 
booth or tent was for the joy of throwing things at Aunt 
Sallies and the masks of negroes, with prizes (preferably 
cocoanuts) for the successful marksmen; behind the waggons 
were drawn up, and you heard between those clamours the 
soft deep breathing of horses and the muffled sound of their 
comfortable stamping. There were shows of several vaudeville 
types, some with a great outward splendour of gilded carving 
and some with the evanescent allure of clowns on the point 
of disappearing into the interior. There was, if my senses do 
not retroactively deceive me, a hiss and a smell of frying 
things, which were eaten from the fingers, and there were 
paper cones of American ice-cream, so called, which found 
acceptance with that amicable British public, though the mere 
sight of them sent the cold chills over the Americans who beheld 
them. There was no exhibition of fruits, or flowers, or live 
stock, or agricultural implements, such as take away the blame 
of the trotting-matches and balloon ascensions at our country 
fairs. But there were some serious attractions like character- 
reading by a sober-faced young man in a frock-coat, from whom 
you learned to know yourself for a penny (or was it tuppence?) 
and bore away a certificated detail of your qualities and the 
defects of them. Otherwise there was nothing but merry- 
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making, with some palliation in the fact that nobody seemed 
to be made very merry, even by the merry-go-round. The 
fair folk looked of another race from the town folk, and per- 
haps the free air and the open life breeds a gypsy soul under 
the swarthy skins, wanting to their patrons. Quite alien to 
both sorts was the ageing Italian sibyl always to be found at 
public joys the world over, with her fortune-telling love-birds. 
After having my character read I could not help having my 
fortune told, and when I pleaded in Italian for a favourable 
destiny the sibyl was so glad of the sound of her home speech in 
the well-washed air of Buxton, that she instructed her bird to fit 
me out a fate that a far younger man might have exulted in. 

Put into words it does not sound a boisterous festivity, 
but it sufficed to amuse the crowd that traipsed and clumped 
round and round and to and fro, and remained there under the 
flare of the smoky lamps long after their kindly noise had 
followed us down into the lower town, past the pavilion in the 
park, where the musicians, despairing in the rain, were putting 
up their string and wind instruments and leaving their wide- 
spreading fan of empty chairs to welter through the wet night. 
Not that the night was altogether wet. It had rained so 
aimlessly, so absent-mindedly, at the Fair that nobody seemed 
to notice it; but it was an earnest of showers to come, which 
read the riddle of the manageress’s almost eager willingness 
to give us sunny rooms at the hotel. The next morning all 
the rooms were in an equal shadow; and if we paid more for 
that sunny exposure (I do not know that we did) we were the 
more deceived, as poor Desdemona says. Or is it Ophelia? 

That was the only fault of the hotel, and the hotel was not 
to blame for it. Otherwise it was so good that I am sure it 
would have had sun for us if it could. It was, like other 
provincial hotels, kept on the American plan, the European 
plan being unknown in Europe except for very transient stays; 
that is, there was an inclusive rate coming to about three 
dollars a day. The meals were served in courses and were 
very good, and the servitors were those Germans who resort to 
England in order to learn the language and (as the more 
jingoistic natives believe) to spy out the strategic nakedness 
of the land and prepare the way for a German invasion. They 
are invariably willing and prompt, and we were sorry to have 
a middle-aged lady of military bearing rather scold the poor 
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fellow whose ministrations we shared with her; she was the 
only English person whom I ever heard harsh with a domestic; 
ordinarily the thank yous and the pleases superabound from 
the served to the serving and back. 


VI. 


The next day being, not only a Sunday, but that Sunday 
when we decided that it would be useless to go to Haddon 
Hall, which would be as fast shut as any tea-shop, we advised 
further with the head porter as to what we had better do. I 
do not know why a head porter should so often wear a red 
coat and a striped waistcoat with lustrous buttons, or why these 
garments should lend him authority and compel faith in him, 
but they seem to do so. I myself would now think twice before 
trusting them, for I have sometimes found head porters of 
inferior judgment regarding routes and trains. Once a head 
porter in Liverpool sent us to Oxford by the London and 
North-Western instead of the Great Western, with the result 
that we changed cars four times on the way, and at Oxford 
our conductor, with a little variation of uniform, degenerated 
into a porter and handled our baggage both large and small. 
I cannot make a like complaint of the head porter at Buxton; 
he remained of a pristine splendour to the last, and he advised 
us as well as we would let him concerning the drive we chose. 
We chose the drive to the Cat-and-Fiddle tavern mainly because 
the charge for it was lower than any other we could make out 
and the air higher by some hundreds of feet than the air of 
Buxton, which is the highest in England. The charge was 
so much for the carriage and so much more for the driver, as 
at Great Malvern; and again I had to renounce my preference 
for a fixed rate in tips: the fee to the driver was about twice 
what I should have given if it had been left to my mercy. 
Still, I own that the principle is right, and the sum was not 
really bankrupting. If we could have had a little warmth of 
weather thrown in I should not now be murmuring. Even as it 
was, by muffling to the chin on a day which had not begun too 
bright for intervals between the rains, we contrived to enjoy 
the noble savagery of the moors to which we mounted. Nothing 
surprises the New Worldling more than this wildness which 
is so frequent in the Old World, where the hand of man might 
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seem to have passed over every inch of the earth’s surface. 
Here in the north of Derbyshire, as in the south of Devonshire, 
we traversed vast lonely wastes of moorland. The road trailed 
itself up and on and long before us as we climbed to the 
Cat-and-Fiddle, which at last grew a stony nubbin on the top- 
most reach, and lured us with a mystic promise of interest 
which the reader must seek the fulfilment of for himself. 
Now and then we passed a huge char-4-banc, or omnibus, lumber- 
ing upward with its twelve or twenty passengers devoutly 
trusting in this promise. Now and then it was a pedestrian 
we passed, and oftenest a woman, young and of gentle rank 
apparently, who kept the solitary road without fear and evi- 
dently without danger; now and then a bicycler laboured by 
or fell behind, walking his or her machine in the steep places. 
On every hand the great moorland drooped to the low horizon 
in one unchanging gloom of low scrub, mostly heather, I 
suppose, seamed by deep gullies and scarred by the ineffectual 
fires that had been kindled to destroy it. The dull heavens 
clung close about it in clouds that meditated rain, and cold 
winds swept it in mid-June as if it had been in mid-November. 

At last we stopped before the Cat-and-Fiddle, a plain two- 
storey hostelry which bore a tablet on its front representing 
both these musical instruments, the hair of the one roughed 
backward by the blast and the strings of the other shrieking 
in the flaw. I say this for the dramatic effect, and perhaps 
I exaggerate; but one must do something to support the sup- 
position that the Duke of Devonshire used to bring a cat and 
fiddle with him to help him make merry in his visits to an 
otherwise disconsolate inn. Besides the inn, there is an oblong 
tea-house of corrugated iron (much prized for temporary 
structures throughout England) on the summit, where the 
tourist may tefresh himself under the shuddering roof. We 
would not enter either place, but straightway began our descent 
on the other side into the valley of what the guide-book calls 
‘the infant Wye.’ It is a pretty valley when you climb down 
to it, but the way is by infrequent farms and past the furrowed 
flanks and humps of hopeless moorlands, where the heather, 
brown and blossomless at that season, gave the notion of the 
dense hides of monstrous pachyderms. There were gushes of 
foamy waters in some of the furrows, and where the heather gave 
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way to hillside pasturage rough-coated cattle grazed. There 
were few figures of our own species to lend human interest to the 
scene, but when we got to the river’s level it was cheerful enough 
with cottages and the gateways of statelier dwellings withdrawn 
into their favourite seclusion. One of these dwellings, indeed, 
stood close upon the highway, the owner clutching fast his 
narrow space of freehold and refusing to yield it for any money 
to the great noble whose estate presses him close upon every 
side. 

It was a tenant of this noble who sold us the hospitality 
of his cottage near by in the form of tea and bread-and butter 
and the society of some friendly hens, which gathered the 
crumbs at our feet in the porch where we ate and drank. The 
cottager and his wife were friendly too, and when their other 
guests were gone they let us look through the clean, home-like 
place. It was built for solid shelter with walls three feet thick 
in the older part, but more windows in the newer. The kitchen 
was fitted with a good range and dresser, and the whole house 
was decently furnished; the kind young pair managed to live, 
and at the rent they paid for their moderate acreage they will 
help the duke to live too, now that the great nobles have 
been reduced to penury by having to pay their just share of 
the land tax. Near this cottage is a quaint stone bridge which 
lcoks conscious of being resorted to every summer by painters 
for purposes of landscape. One had come in a van, such as the 
English like to return to Nature in, and had lived close to the 
bridge, as the van, which he left behind him, still attests. In 
the heart of this peaceful scene is a range of powder-mills, 
which we paid sixpence to pass on a private road; but driving 
very gingerly we got by them in safety and back to Buxton alive. 


VII. 


That was the night we had in the lounge a concert, and one’s 
heart was not wrung with pity of such humorous acting as we 
had the next night. What consoled even then was the 
admirable decorum of the English audience under the infliction 
of the head joker’s jokes; when he came round, a smilingly and 
bowingly self-respectful figure, nobody withheld his dole. The 
English tolerance spares all such; or is it an insensibility to all 
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differences in the good or bad which is not a moral good or bad? 
So the English suffer the bread of the cottage loaf unrepiningly 
when they could have French bread, and endure a climate of 
every vicissitude except dry and warm when in their world- 
wide empire they have every beautiful weather under the sun to 
choose from. 

I continue to carp at the weather in Buxton; but if the truth 
must be told, it was far better weather than we left at Boston the 
day we sailed ten days before, when we choked in the heat 
pushed seaward by the sweltering continent—a day following 
suddenly upon a June week of April cold. At least in Buxton 
you can get in out of the weather, and there was no escape from 
it in Boston. Yes, the English summer, as it is parcelled out 
in days glum or gay from hour to hour, but always green and 
full of the perfume and colour of flowers and sweet with the song 
of birds, is not so bad as I paint it, and I dare say the winter is 
even better; it cannot be worse. 

As the next day woke raining, without even the delusory 
prelusive brightness, we decided to abandon Dorothy Vernon to 
the chances of an elopement which we could not go to Haddon 
Hall all that way in the wet to countenance. Our baggage was 
hand-carted down a few rods from the hotel to the station by one 
of those German emissaries, a gentle youth who was very glad 
of my little German, but not too glad, because it helped retard 
the English he was trying to learn. He complained that the 
hotel service was so largely composed of his compatriots that he 
had no chance at the language of the country. We were sorry 
for him, but it showed how Providence watches over British 
interests under the very infestation of their enemies, whom it 
baffles not by the confusion of tongues, but by the hopeless unity 
of speech. 

The young porter seemed to understand an English shilling 
well enough, and gratefully put our baggage into the van, by that 
act making it luggage. The stations of the Midland Railway and 
the London and North-Western lie side by side in Buxton and 
our train lay between them. It seemed as if it would go up to 
the Metropolis either way we said, but as we had booked by the 
London and North-Western the guard who looked at our tickets 
decided it had better go by that line. 
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Priam’s Ceuuars lie by the harbour-side over against Troy 
Town, as is meet and proper: nor was their name invented by 
me—you may find it on the Admiralty charts. But as there 
are, or have been, Troys and Troys, so the Priam here com- 
memorated is not he whom Neoptolemus slew. Indeed, there 
are found folk—one would like to hand them over to Mr. Andrew 
Lang—who spell my Priam’s name ‘ Prime,’ or ‘ Old Prime,’ and 
insist that he derived it from the quality of the beer he brewed 
here and purveyed. He is dead and gone, anyhow, these many 
years; and the alehouse he kept open for seamen is now a store 
for dunnage-wood, a ruin almost, upon a dilapidated quay. 

It must have been, as Mr. W. Bones described the ‘ Admiral 
Benbow,’ ‘ a pleasant sittayted grog-shop ’ ; but ticklish of access, 
and (one may surmise) even more ticklish for the retreating 
guest. A steep cliff backs it; cliff, with a foreshore of rock and 
slippery weed, closes it in upon either hand; no road leads to 
it, nor even a footpath. In short, it can only be reached by 
boat; and of this no doubt Mr. Priam, or Prime, took account 
when he brewed. 

From the cliff overhanging the rear of the cellars a wilder- 
ness climbs the hillside, terrace by terrace; based with a line 
of sizeable trees that droop their boughs to the high tides, and 
mounting through orchards of apple, pear, plum, cherry, and 
thickets of hawthorn, blackthorn, spindlewood, elder, to a high 
amphitheatre which is all gorse and bracken, with here and 
there a holly or an ilex standing up from the undergrowth. The 
fruit trees are decrepit, twisted with age or by the climbing ivy. 
The cherries have reverted to savagery, and serve only to make 
a pretty show of blossom in April. No one knows when they 
were planted for human delight: but planted they once were, 
and for that purpose; for my wilderness six hundred years ago 
for certain—and possibly seven or eight hundred years ago— 
was a terraced garden, pleasance of the great house that stood 
where now stands the farmstead of Hall, a little beyond the 
brow of the hill. 
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Listen ; for this, if you please, is history. Some time in the 
reign of King Edward II. there sailed into the harbour below 
a young knight, Sir Reginald de Mohun by name, with a com- 
pany of soldiers drafted for Ireland—our port being in those 
days a frequent rendezvous for the Irish wars. Now either the 
expedition was held windbound, or some units were late in 
arriving : at all events young Sir Reginald, being detained here, 
landed one day to kill time, and let fly his hawk at some game. 
Hawk and quarry fell together into this garden, then owned by 
Sir John FitzWilliam of Hall, who held 201. per annum of land 
of King Edward with ‘ summons to attend the King in parts 
beyond the sea,’ as his ancestors had held it since the Conquest. 
But he had no sons. His sole heir was his daughter Elizabeth. 
As she wandered in her garden, young Mohun burst in hot- 
foot to reclaim his hawk, and came face to face with her; ‘ and,’ 
concludes the chronicle, ‘ being a very handsome personable 
young gentleman, qualities which his descendants retained to 
the last, the young lady fell in love with him: and, having a 
great fortune, the match was soon made up between them by the 
consent of their friends on both sides.’ 

This Reginald de Mohun was the fourth or fifth son of John 
de Mohun, Lord of Dunster, in Somerset; and the Mohuns of 
Dunster had been great folk since the Conquest, and before. 
‘ Be it known,’ says Leland, ‘ that in the year of the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ one thousand and sixty-six, on Saturday 
the feast of St. Calixtus, came William the Bastard, Duke of 
Normandy, cousin of the noble King St. Edward, the son of 
Emma of England, and killed King Harold, and took away the 
land from him by the aid of the Normans and other men of 
divers lands : among whom came with him Sir William de Moion 
the old, the most noble of all the host.” Leland must have 
copied some flattering document. Moion or Mohun was no 
more noble and no more powerful than Mowbray or Marmion, 
Bigot or Mortimer, or Montfichet or Lacy or Courcy. _ Still, 
he was noble and powerful enough. 


Le viel William de Mohun 
Ont avecq li maint compagnon 


—and he became Sheriff of Somersetshire, and one of the 
wealthiest landowners in the West of England. The Empress 
Matilda made his son Earl of Somerset, a title which subse- 
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quent Mohuns could not get confirmed until a great-great- 
grandson, ‘a man of singular gentleness and piety,’ recovered 
it in a highly romantic manner. 

‘When Sir Reginald saw that done ’ (that being the dedi- 
cation of a Cistercian Abbey he had built at Newenham, on the 
borders of Devon and Somerset), ‘ he passed to the Court of 
Rome, which was then at Lyons, to confirm and ratify his new 
Abbey to his great honour for ever; and he was at the Court in 
Lent, when they sing the office of the Mass Laetare Jerusalem, 
on which day the custom of the Court is that the Apostle (the 
Pope, to wit) gives to the most valiant and the most honourable 
man who can be found at the said Court a rose or flower of fine 
gold. They therefore searched the whole Court, and found this 
Reginald fo be the most noble; and to him Pope Innocent gave 
this rose or flower of gold, and the Pope asked him what manner 
of man he was in his own country. He answered, ‘ A plain 
knight bachelor.’’ ‘‘ Fair son,’’ said the Pope, ‘‘ this rose or 
flower has never been given save to Kings or to Dukes or to 
Earls; therefore we will that you shall be Earl of Este ’’ ; that 
is, of Somerset. Reginald answered and said ‘‘ O Holy Father, I 
have not wherewithal to maintain the title.’’ The Apostle there- 
fore gave him two hundred marks a year, to be received at the 
Choir of St. Paul’s, in London, out of the pence * of England, 
to maintain his position.’ So Sir Reginald returned home with 
the Papal bulls confirming his title, his pension, and his new 
Abbey, and henceforward the sleeved hand which he bore on his 
coat-of-arms (gules, a manche argent) is depicted with Pope 
Innocent’s flower in its grasp. 

You perceive, then, that this other Sir Reginald, whom we 
have left’ an unconscionable while face to face with Elizabeth 
FitzWilliam in the garden, was scion of a very noble stock 
indeed. For a generation or two the Dunster house continued 
to increase in dignities. One of its daughters married a prince 
of the blood royal. The last of its sons won special favour in 
Court and camp, Edward ITI. including him among the twenty- 
five original Knights of the Garter, and the Black Prince pre- 
senting him with a war horse, Grizel Gris by name. But he 
died without male issue, and his widow, Joan de Burghersh, 
promptly sold the barony of Dunster, lock, stock and barrel, to 
pass after her death to the Lady Elizabeth Luttrell. Five 


1 Peter’s pence, 
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hundred marks (8881. 6s. 8d., a large enough sum in those days) 
was the price paid for the succession: and since the Lady Joan 
lived for thirty years after the bargain, in one sense she had the 
better of it. But the Luttrells have made up for that trifling 
delay by holding Dunster Castle ever since! 

Meanwhile our Reginald and Elizabeth had married and 
settled in the old FitzWilliam house of Hall, here in the parish 
of Lanteglos-by-Troy ; and they and their children and children’s 
children ‘ cultivated their garden,’ which is the very garden I 
am inviting you to view. In Elizabeth’s time these Mohuns of 
Hall became important, and built themselves a fine house, 
shaped like an E in compliment to the Virgin Queen. In 1602 
Sir Reginald Mohun, Kt., attained to the dignity of baronet, and 
thirty years later (in the fourth of Charles I.) his son, Sir John, 
was created Lord Mohun of Okehampton. A brass upon the 
tomb of one of his ancestors, in Lanteglos Church, read him the 
moral, Provideant cuncti, sic transit gloria mundi—‘ Take warn- 
ing all, that so passes this world’s glory.’ But the new peer 
ignored this in choosing his motto, Generis revocamus honores. 

This Lord Mohun was one of Charles’ commanders in the 
West during the Civil War, albeit Clarendon (who plainly dis- 
liked him) hints that it was touch-and-go which cause he should 
embrace. Clarendon further tells us, in that urbane way of his, 
that the appointment caused some indignation, because the Lord 
Mohun ‘ had not the good fortune to be very gracious in his own 
country.’ At all events, he quitted himself well in the victory 
of Stamford Hill by Stratton, and, in the later campaign of the 
West which ended in Essex surrendering an army, entertained 
His Majesty at his new house of Boconnoc, some few miles to 
the northward of the old family seat. ‘ From thence,’ I quote 
from a rough diary kept by one Richard Symonds, a Royalist 
lieutenant, ‘ Satterday, 17 Aug. 1644, his Majestie went to 
Lanteglos, to the manor house belonging to the Lord Mohun just 
over against Troye, where his royall person ventred to goe into a 
walke there which is within halfe musket-shott from Troye, 
where a poore fisherman was killed in looking over at the same 
time that his Majestie was in the walke, and in the place where 
the King a little afore passed by.’ This walk runs just above 
our garden, and last year in digging we happened upon a round 
shot of the period. 

I fancy that Clarendon was not alone in misliking Lord 
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Mohun, and that the race had already developed some of those 
unamiable qualities which culminated in Charles, the fourth and 
last baron—‘ bloody Mohun,’ the villain of Thackeray’s 
‘Esmond.’ For his career and the fatal duel with the 
Duke of Hamilton you are referred to the pages of that 
immortal novel. He was a bad man, and his wife 
no better a woman; who, when his body came home, 
swore at the bearers for making a nasty mess of her clean 
linen sheets. So he perished and went to his place: but I have 
sometimes amused myself with picturing the man on one of his 
infrequent visits to the family estate, lolling in the great Mohun 
pew—‘ a blustering dissipated human figure,’ as Carlyle would 
put it, ‘ with a kind of blackguard quality air,’ the cynosure of a 
congregation of rustics, his bored gaze conning a spot of red in 
the eastern window of the south aisle, where on a shield gules 
a sleeved hand kept its hold on Pope Innocent’s rose. 

He died without heir, and his estates—or so much of them as 
had escaped the gaming table—were dispersed; the great new 
house where his grandfather had entertained King Charles going 
to Governor Pitt, who bought it with the proceeds of the famous 
Pitt diamond. (That is another story, as Mr. Kipling used to 
say : but you begin to feel the sense of history that pervades my 
small wilderness.) The old house of Hall, being sold with the 
rest, gradually declined to a farmhouse, and its private chapel 
to a cow-byre, where to-day you may see the cattle munching 
turnips under a corbelled roof. As for the terraced garden, I 
have not been able to follow its vicissitudes of fortune, but 
imagine that the inhabitants of Hall—now ‘ Hall Farm ’—either 
themselves tilled it neglectfully or let it out in patches to their 
labourers. By the date of my own recollections it had passed 
into the tenancy of one man, and was known as ‘ Little Tonkin’s 
Garden.’ 

The tragedy of Little Tonkin’s Garden has haunted its way 
through more than one story of mine. I can just remember the 
man as hale and hearty, a demon to work, bald-faced, diminutive 
of stature, a friend of all and respected by all. He ‘ never spoke 
out of his turn,’ as they say; but would return your greeting 
heartily, even extra-heartily, in a high-pitched voice that shook 
with good feeling. Of what that voice was capable the whole 
town learned from time to time, usually of a Sunday evening, 
when from his side of the harbour, where he dwelt with an in- 
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valid wife and her sister, Miss C——, in a cottage by the quay, 
he spied the crew of a foreign vessel raiding his strawberries or 
green peas or apples. The voice he would uplift then, and con- 
tinue at topmost pitch while pressing across the water in a boat, 
had to be heard to be believed. For, apart from the care 
lavished on his bedridden wife—his ‘bed-rider,’ as he called 
her—the garden claimed all his waking thoughts. And the 
strawberries he grew there! and the apples! and the grapes and 


the peaches! 


Namque sub Oebaliae memini me turribus altis 
Qua niger umectat flaventia culta Galaesus 
Corycium vidisse senem— 


For once beneath Oebalia’s skyey tow’rs, 

Where black through yellowing wheat Galaesus pours, 
I mind an old Corycian swain I found, 

Lord of some starveling acres—hopeless ground 
For grazing, harvestless of grain, for grape 

Ill aspected. Yet ’mid the briers he’d scrape 

For kale and herbs, scant poppies, lilies white, 
Blithe as a king! and, shouldering home at night, 
Shoot down an unbought banquet on the board. 

Him first would Spring her rose, him first afford 
Autumn her apples. Winter next unkind 

Might split the rock with ice, the streamlet bind, 
But forth he’d chirp to crop the hyacinth’s head, 
Twitting the tardy heats, the west wind slug-a-bed. 


Even such a man was Little Tonkin—the epitheton ornans 
always went with the surname. In the prime of life he had 
taken tenancy of this wilderness, and for years he grappled with 
it—hacking down undergrowth, rebuilding old terraces ; digging, 
weeding, planting, watering; reclaiming plot after plot, winning 
all the while. The garden, strange to say, was waterless; or, to 
be accurate, it included a square yard or two of plashy soil where 
some ooze might be collected in a sunken bucket. Within a 
year or two he wore a permanent stoop from the constant haul- 
age of water barrels and portage of manure in ‘ maunds,’ or 
great wicker baskets, up and down the toilsome slopes. 

I dare say the man himself never knew accurately when the 
tide turned against him and the tragedy began. One year he 
built himself a vinery; the next a peach-house. After this, as 
was meet, he took things easily for a while; yet went on enlarg- 
ing his bounds. Then followed half a dozen years during which 
his conquests languished, paused, stood still. And then—I 
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have often wondered at what point, in what form, the assaulted 
wilderness found its Joan of Arc. At all events the briers and 
brambles rallied somehow, stood up to him, pressed in upon him, 
and began slowly to drive him back. Poor Little Tonkin! 


Time, not Corydon, hath conquer’d thee! 


Even in the days when we children praised his strawberries 
—no such strawberries as Little Tonkin’s—he was a beaten 
man. Year by year, on one excuse or another, an outpost, a 
foot or two, a rod of ground, would be surrendered and left to 
be reclaimed by the weeds. They were the assailants now, and 
they had him on the run; until there came a summer and found 
my friend at bay in a small patch by the vinery, with a line of 
last retreat barely open along a nettle-grown orchard to the 
peach-house, once his pride. 

I may call him my friend, for in those sad latter days he 
came often to consult with me; not seeking help—which indeed 
could not have been offered without offence to his pride. I 
gathered that, albeit well-disposed towards everyone and living 
his life through among neighbours well disposed towards him, he 
had never found one upon whom he had cared to unburden his 
heart; and I think that his wife’s long illness had closed that 
best part of married life, the sweet sharing of troubles. He 
could not at any rate confide in her—might not even let her 
suspect—the one awful shadow of his life. 

She must die before him. As God was merciful that must 
assuredly happen! Otherwise, what in the world would become 
of her? ... He could not tell if she ever thought of that; had 
not dared so much as to hint at it. He had spoken to her 
sister, Miss C——, about it, once. He confessed this, nobly 
reproaching himself: for Miss C , too, would be derelict if 
he died, and Miss C—— had on her own part (he felt sure) a 
horror of the workhouse. Miss C had heartened him up; 
the invalid upstairs had never so much as hinted at this dread- 
ful possibility. ‘ Folks with ailments,’ said Miss C stoic: 
ally, ‘ han’t got time for supposin’ this an’ supposin’ that, you 
may be sure. Put it that you’d been laid a-bed this score 0’ 
years with a running leg! Come now, I ask you.’ 

But I am morally sure that the invalid upstairs lay thinking 
about it all the time. Quite quietly she arranged matters in 
the end by dying just a month before her husband; and Miss 
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C——, mercifully broken in health by the strain of nursing the 
pair, retired to the infirmary, whence up to the last she sent 
cheerful messages to her friends; for you can use the infirmary 
as a place of address without loss of self-respect. 

Little Tonkin’s Garden went derelict again, and for a year 
or so remained derelict. 

One day my late friend, A. D——, merchant of this town, 
desired to see me ‘ to consult upon a small matter of business; 
which,’ the letter went on to say, ‘ can better be discussed in 
my house than in yours.’ In any event, I should have gone to 
him, knowing that for some time he had been in indifferent 
health. I called accordingly, and found him in his dining- 
room. 

Now A. D ’s dining-room window, overlooking his water- 
side yard, faced directly across the narrow harbour upon Little 
Tonkin’s Garden. ‘ I have been thinking a great deal about that 
garden yonder,’ said A. D——. ‘ All these weeks, sitting here 
ill, I’ve found it a real delight to the eyes. A thousand pities it 
will be if anybody comes along and breaks it up for potatoes or 
strawberries.’ ‘ There’s no danger of that, I hope,’ said I. 
* Well, I’ve heard rumours,’ said he; ‘ and that is why I sent for 
you, knowing how keen you are about everything that’s beauti- 
ful in this place. Couldn’t we rent it together—the rent must 
be a trifle—and just keep it as it is? Of course,’ he sighed, ‘ I 
shall never be able to visit it; my heart is weak, and would 
never stand the climb. But you might use it as you pleased— 
make a playground of it for your children. I know you would 
keep whatever was worth keeping, and I should have the plea- 
sure of looking across on it. Now, I dare say,’ he added wist- 
fully, ‘ you think it doting of me to set this store on a spot 
just because it pleases the eye?’ 

But I did not : and so it was agreed that we should rent Little 
Tonkin’s Garden together, if upon inquiry—which he promised 
to make—the price should prove to be moderate. A week or two 
later, however, he sent me another message. The rent was not 
worth our dividing, and he proposed (with my leave) to become 
sole tenant, on the understanding that ‘ if anything happened 
to him ’ the reversion would be mine. Meanwhile I was to use 
the place as I chose, and at any time. I thanked him, and 
straightway let the small compact slip out of mind. 

I forgot it even at my friend’s funeral, some months later; 
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and again, when a key was brought me (as it happened, in the 
midst of some public business), I put it thoughtlessly aside in a 
drawer. In short I had been tenant of the Garden for close 
upon six months, when one day, as we rowed beneath its over- 
hanging trees, Cynthia let fall a word of regret for its unkempt 
condition, and for Little Tonkin and the strawberries he had 
grown—mais ow sont les fraises d’antan? or words to that effect. 
* Heavens! ’ I cried, ‘ and it belongs to me!’ ‘What!’ shouted 
the family, with one voice; and when I had made my halting 
confession, nothing would do but we must all land and explore 
at once. A crazy ladder, slippery with weed, its lower rungs 
rotted by the tides, led up alongside Priam’s Cellars to good 
foothold on the garden; and there the brambles met us. 
Brambles and blackthorns—it took us that whole summer to 
clear paths through the undergrowth and explore our domain, 
which for the children was even such an enchanted tangle as 
held the Sleeping Beauty; and every fresh clearing brought its 
joyous surprise. Here the vine, after bursting the glass-house 
and littering the ground with broken panes, had lifted its frame- 
work bodily and carried it to the branches of an ash some twenty 
paces distant, whence it dangled to wind and rain. There, 
stripping the ivies, we disclosed a terrace wall, with steps lead- 
ing up to a bastion where a belvedere had once stood. Here— 
its tenement decayed and dropped like an old skirt about its feet 
—a peach-tree climbed the face of the rock; while then, again, 
over another terrace, sprawled a bush of the Seven Sisters rose, 
of a girth not to be compassed by us though we tried all to join 
hands around it. But best of all was our finding of water. 

The credit of it, which is disputed by two of us, does not at 
any rate belong to Euergetes (I call our boatman Euergetes, 
because the name so differs from his real one that neither he nor 
his family will recognise it); and this although it was his foot 
that, happening to sink in a plashet among the ferns, put us on 
the track. When, after acclaiming the discovery, we seized 
spade and pick and began to dig, Euergetes took a sardonic 
view of the whole business. To our enthusiasm he opposed an 
indifference in manner respectful enough, but deadly critical in 
effect; would return to the subject of water as if by an effort of 
memory, lost no occasion to leave us and resume his work of 
stripping away ivy to give the trees air and sunlight, and plainly 
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nursed the pleasure of conveying to us at the last that we were 
all fools, and he, if consulted, could have told us so. 

The plashet lay but a few yards from the shaliow pan where 
Little Tonkin had collected water painfully by sinking a bucket. 
It lay also in a line between the pan and an outcrop of rock; 
towards which, after enlarging the pan to a well, and digging it 
out to the depth of five feet, we led our trench. As we dug the 
water rose about our feet—whence oozing we could not say, for 
the subsoil was a grey lias, very difficult to work and apparently 
almost watertight. We indued sea-boots and fishermen’s 
jumpers for the work; and I recall an afternoon when in this 
costume I was haled from the pit and carried off to make up the 
quorum of an Old Age Pensions’ Committee. Before crossing 
on this beneficent errand, I had to stand knee-deep in the har- 
bour tide and lave me. . . . I believe it was two days later that 
we tapped the living rock, and the water came with a gush (the 
thrill of it!), under stroke of my pick. Having cleaned out a 
grotto for the spring, we arched it with stones, and planted the 
archway cunningly so that now, after two years, roses bedrape 
it—Hiawatha and Lady Gay—and small ferns thrive in the 
crevices, the Asplenium marinum among others—while taller 
ferns crowd the dingle around, beneath the shade of two pear 
trees.. Of the soil tossed out by our spades we built a hard 
plateau around a spreading hawthorn; piped the overflow of the 
well down-hill through a line of sunken tubs in which we planted 
a few of the rarer water-lilies (the tiny yellow odorata, with 
litacea and the crimson Froebelii), and finally, with our own 
hands, dug out and cemented a cistern some thirty feet long on a 
lower terrace, where the larger white and yellow lilies already 
thrive. Also, we built a waterfall which in winter makes a 
passable show; but throughout the summer the monkey-plant 
chokes it and hides the rocks in a cascade of orange-scarlet. 
For the sake of some childish memories I thrust a few roots of 
this into the moist crevices, and lo! in one season it had ramped 
over the slope, choking the arums, the bergamot, the myosotis, 
and some rare Japanese irises on which my heart was set. We 
tear it up by handfuls from time to time; but it has taken charge 
and will not be denied. 

Now the rules of the garden are three, and we made them at 
the start :— 
Rule I. We do everything with our own hands—be it 
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forestry, masonry, carpentry, or tillage. As ours is the well and 
the cistern, so ours is the table beneath the hawthorn and ours 
are the garden-seats, whence, at luncheon or at tea in the pauses 
of labour, we look down on the water-lilies and the sagged roof 
of Priam’s Cellars and the open decks of the ships that lie close 
below moored in tier to a great buoy—so close that one could 
almost jerk a biscuit over their bulwarks. They are barques 
for the most part; Glasgow built originally, to ply around the 
Horn; since, by one of the freaks of the shipping industry, sold 
away to Italian firms and manned by Italian crews. These crews 
are terrible thieves, by the way : but—— 

Rule II. We resolved to treat our wilderness as a wilderness, 
and fash ourselves over no rights of property. Decent precau- 
tions against theft we might take, and against trespass; but 
neither theft nor trespass should be allowed to upset our equi- 
poise. To this resolution we have kept pretty constant; and, if 
they cannot quite understand us, the crews of these vessels are 
coming to know us. For an instance—the season before last 
was a great one for apples, and it occurred to us to fill a couple 
of maunds and carry them off to the crew of the Nostra Signora 
del Rosario, anchored below; a light-hearted crowd that, to the 
strains of a mandolin, had delighted us through one Sunday 
afternoon by their dancing. At first, as we rowed alongside, 
they did not understand ; they waved us off; they were not buy- 
ing. When, in broken English mixed up with the recollections of 
Dante, I managed to convey to them that the apples were a gift 
for their kindly acceptance, all caps flew off. But the best 
happened some ten days later when, reading a book in my own 
garden lower down the harbour, I looked up to see an Italian 
barque passing seaward in charge of a tug, and dipping her flag; 
whereupon, dropping Calderon, I htrried to my own flagstaff 
and dipped the British ensign, and the vivas of the Nostra 
Signora del Rosario floated back to me as she met the Channel 
tide. 

Our third rule (I maintain, a wise one) is to weep over no loss 
that we have planted, but simply to plant for thriving, and 
thereafter let each root do the best it can. For roses we use the 
free-growing, not to say rampant, kinds : Penzance sweet-briers, 
Wichurianas and the like, with such old favourites as Dundee 
Rambler, Carmine Pillar, the Garland. In the rock garden, 
one of our newer toys, the plants are hardy, as the rock is as 
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Nature placed it, creviced it, ribbed it. Cistus you will find 
there, with helianthemums, heaths, foxgloves, tall daisies; 
creeping sedums, veronicas; pockets of purple aubrietia, yellow 
alyssum, white arabis; but none of the expensive alpines dear to 
amateurs. To be sure we free our fruit-trees from the stran- 
gling creepers, and trench and clean the ground for sweet-peas, as 
for the strawberries which I dare say our children find as de- 
lectable in flavour as ever we found Little Tonkin’s. But our 
interference with Nature does not amount to much; and all the 
flowers we train add but a grace to the feast of wild-flowers she 
spreads for us, the sheets of primroses, wild hyacinth, red robin, 
lady-smocks, blue scabious, succeeding the snowdrops and daffo- 
dils left by Little Tonkin for us to inherit. He lives in the 
garden still— 


Aestatem increpitans seram zephyrosque morantes— 


We are constantly happening on garden flowers—a golden or 
crimson primrose among the pale wild ones, a sweetwilliam 
standing tall and alone in the tall grass, a columbine, a Jacob’s- 
ladder—reminders that he, gentle soul, has passed this way. 
Here, then, amid all this unbought wealth, I sit—preferably 
by the pool whence the water trickles—and, musing on the many 
who have walked in this garth, under these orchard boughs, 


glad to 
hold a green earth leased 
Briefly between two shades, 


break off to watch a blue-finch taking his bath, or a wren feed- 
ing her young in a cranny of the stones (having overcome her 
fear of me, so quiet I sit); while the runnel keeps its murmur, 
and still from distant parts of the garden the children’s voices 
come borne to me. Their voices have deepened in tone, as 
their hands have grown stronger and more skilful with bill-hook, 
spade, digger, since first they ran shouting upon this undis- 
covered country... . 

I remember paying a visit once to a friend—an old clergy- 
man—in the north of Cornwall. In the twilight before dinner 
he took me forth to show me his garden. The flowers grew 
valiantly in it—as valiantly as ever; but every turn of the path, 
every clearing, brought me face to face with something fallen 
to ruin—a summer-house, a swing, an arbour collapsed among 
the honeysuckle. My host had his explanation for each. ‘ Dick 
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and Grace built this swing.’ ‘I put this up soon after we came 
here, when my two eldest were children.’ ‘ Ruth had a fancy 
to sling a hammock here.’ ‘ Harry made this seat as a birth- 
day present for his mother.’ . . . But Harry, Dick, Ruth, 
Grace, and the rest had grown up years ago, and married and 
settled afar. Three of the boys had emigrated ; three—two girls 
and a boy—were dead. 
He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown; 


But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


‘ In last year’s nests,’ said Don Quixote dying, ‘ you look not 
for this year’s birds.’ So no doubt it will happen again, as it 
has happened often before, in Little Tonkin’s Garden. But 
meantime the afternoon sun is warm. I shall have had my day. 


Q. 


15—s 
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SOME CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


Tue summer of 1910 found me in fair Lorraine, where after an 
interval of fifteen years I spent my holiday renewing my 
acquaintance with a part of Europe which had always thrilled 
and interested me. 

In time of peace I had followed in the wake of the victorious 
army, sharing in the triumphs of Friedrich Karl and the Crown 
Prince, full of admiration of the amazing genius of von Moltke 
and von Roon. I suffered with the brave Canrobert and 
MacMahon, and was full of pity for the stricken Emperor. Such 
were the feelings which Woerth, Weissenburg, Colombey, 
Mars-la-Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan stirred within me. On my 
first visit I had been impressed with the bustling activity of the 
towns in the annexed province. Imposing buildings, conspicu- 
ous by their rugged boldness, had sprung up all around, and an 
air of well-being pervaded the streets and public places. 

Judged from the standpoint of material success, the people of 
Lorraine, so far from deserving pity, were to be congratulated 
on the change in their fortunes. The clamour for la revanche, 
which at intervals bursts out like an epidemic in the French 
Press, I dismissed as frothy and futile. Such was my opinion 
based on externals, and, being young, I was satisfied as to its 
correctness. 

Since then a closer and more intimate knowledge of Germany 
had led me to question the soundness of my youthful judgment. 
I had learnt that, to use a commercial phrase, Germany has a 
habit of displaying all her show goods in her shop-window, and 
that an imposing exterior is not a convincing proof that all is 
well within. 

On my second visit I left the beaten track and pursued my 
inquiries farther afield. A week spent amidst the vineyards and 
cornfields of Lorraine sufficed to dispel any notions I had held 
of a German civilisation sweeping all before it. In the farm- 
houses and cottages photographs of Falliéres and Loubet met my 
eye where I expected to see the Kaiser. In some humble homes 
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faded portraits of Napoleon III. and his Marshals MacMahon 
and Canrobert looked down upon me. I heard mothers singing 
their children to sleep not with German Wiegen-lieder, but with 
the lullabies of old France. I grew so accustomed to the French 
tongue that a word of German would have seemed almost an 
insult. Yet forty years had passed since the année terrible. 
Few of the chateaux which I saw were inhabited : most of them 
were enveloped in an atmosphere of stillness and desolation 
which were extremely depressing to one’s spirits. 

Pride of race had driven from their seigneuries the lords of 
the soil. Rather than submit to an alien domination they had 
left the land of their birth and severed the most sacred associa- 
tions which human sentiment can create. Those that remained 
behind were for the most part peasants. They had resisted all 
attempts to assimilate them, and, although paying taxes to a 
foreign Power and obeying foreign laws, at heart they remained 
true to their race and traditions. Was not theirs the nobler 
patriotism, I asked myself, to remain in the annexed province 
and oppose an impassable barrier to the advance of German 
civilisation, which they hold to be vastly inferior to their own? 

To reach the village of Sey I had climbed a lofty hill, passing 
through acres of vineyards. At the summit was a narrow wind- 
ing street, and sitting at the threshold of her cottage was an old 
woman, her face deeply furrowed with wrinkles, warming herself 
in the afternoon sun. She gave me a ‘ Bonjour, Monsieur!’ 2s 
I passed, and I stopped to speak to her. 

Her life had been spent in this village. Her husband, she 
proudly informed me, had been a soldier of France, a Chasseur 
d’Afrique. Her son had served in the German Army, and her 
grandson was now serving la bas, nodding her head in the direc- 
tion of Metz—at least his regiment was there. Philippe was at 
present at home on furlough, but he remained in his room all 
day. ‘Why? Is he not well?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, yes, Monsieur; but the uniform! Philippe is gentil and 
does not wish to give offence to the neighbours. Nous sommes 
Frangais, nous autres, jusqu’é la fin.’ 

As I retraced my steps down the hill I wished that some of my 
German friends could have been with me and noticed the ring 
of pride and defiance in the old peasant woman’s words. 

That day I returned to Metz. This town, probably the 
strongest inland fortress in the world, no longer had the 
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same significance for me. Previously this garrison of more than 
twenty thousand soldiers, who jostled one at every turn, had 
represented in my mind the triumphant success of Germany’s 
policy of annexation. In each Prussian and Bavarian uniform I 
had seen a pioneer of German civilisation. To correct my 
immature judgment I had to go to the villages and the country- 
side, and the lesson I kad learned was that, after forty years, in 
spite of her military prowess and her wonderful organising genius, 
Germany had failed to reach the hearts of the conquered race. 

As I climbed up the gardens which front the winding and 
lazily flowing Moselle I came upon the statue of Maréchal Ney 
looking down upon the town below. ‘ Surely,’ I thought, ‘the 
sight of this Marshal of France, ‘‘ the bravest of the brave,’’ must 
be a constant reminder of the fickleness of fortune’; and as I 
crossed the open square to my hotel the thought occurred to me 
that the present occupation might be merely an episode in the 
struggle for the left bank of the Rhine which had lasted for 
eighteen centuries. Latin and Teuton, Frank and German—the 
two races had met in no less than twenty-eight campaigns. Had 
the two civilisations opposed one another for the last time, or 
would the twentieth century witness the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France? An absorbing speculation, out of which 
I was aroused by the hotel porter who was unstrapping my 
knapsack from my shoulders. 

Sitting next to me at dinner that evening was an old gentle- 
man, whose face, figure, and hair stamped him as a soldier. 
His hair was grey, and he wore a grizzled moustache of the same 
shade. I bowed as I took my seat, and we at once fell into a 
conversation, which was continued over our cigars and lasted 
until a late hour. Before the meal had been long in progress 
' I had come to the conclusion that my neighbour was not a 
Prussian, for, in spite of a bearing unmistakably military, he was 
wholly free from that unbending arrogance which invariably dis- 
tinguishes the Prussian officer. I am in the habit of forming 
hasty conclusions, but this time my conjecture was correct. My 
companion was a retired colonel in the Saxon Army, and had 
fought in 1870 as a lieutenant in an Infantry regiment. 
To-morrow was the 18th August, the anniversary of Gravelotte, 
and the old soldier had come from his Saxon home to revisit the 
battlefield after an interval of forty years. Long into the night 
we talked, and I led the conversation to the great campaign. 
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Pleased, no doubt, with the interest I had evinced in his 
reminiscences, the Colonel suggested that I should accompany 
him on the morrow, and was good enough to offer me a seat in 
his carriage, an offer which I accepted readily enough. 

Early next morning we drove off from Metz, crossing the 
Moselle and making our way westwards in the direction of France. 
For a while the road was level, until we reached the outskirts of 
Moulins. Here we turned abruptly to the right and commenced 
to ascend. A drive of two hours brought us to Amanweiler. 
Flanking us were densely wooded hills sloping down on both sides 
towards the road, which gave the impression of a snaky dead- 
white ribbon lying on a carpet of vivid green. 

The quiet beauty of the scene so charmed me that I could 
not suppress an exclamation of delight. 

‘What beautiful country!’ I cried. 

‘What excellent cover!’ was the matter-of-fact comment of 
my companion, the professional soldier. He was right. A single 
battalion hidden in the woods on either side could wipe out 
an army corps trapped in the valley. 

Every yard of the route was of intense and absorbing interest 
to me, for down this road had fled the remnants of the right wing 
of the great army which had fought with such stubborn heroism 
against superior numbers. My imagination was busy peopling 
the hillsides with thousands of French soldiers, all animated with 
one desire—to turn their backs upon the horrible carnage. I 
pictured them, their faces distorted with fear, fatigue, suffering— 
a disorderly rabble, obeying one common instinct, having one 
common goal—the walls of Metz. 

My companion, too, was preoccupied. As we neared Aman- 
weiler I observed in him a growing excitement: every few 
moments he would shift his position in the carriage. After we 
had left the village behind us his restlessness increased ; he kept 
crossing and uncrossing his legs. Two or three times he rose 
to his feet and looked around him; now he would take up a torn 
and well-thumbed map that lay spread out on the seat in front 
of him, study it, and set it down again. That he was labouring 
under some intense and ill-suppressed emotion was only too 
obvious. At length the houses of St. Privat came into view, and 
at the sight of these the Colonel called to the driver to stop, leapt 
to his feet, and bounded out of the carriage. For a while I 
walked a few paces behind my companion. That the sight of 
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this village, in which the Army of Saxony, the twelfth army 
corps, had suffered so heavily, would bring back a flood of 
memories to one who had taken part in that memorable struggle, 
was natural enough. That the old man should wish to give 
himself up to the quiet contemplation of this historic ground 
T could easily understand, and I remained silent. The Colonel 
was the first to speak. 

‘The army corps of the brave Canrobert was stationed there,’ 
he said, pointing to the right. ‘I can see the old Field-Marshal 
now, his long white hair scattered over his coat-collar, trying to 
rally his broken troops.’ 

Every house in the village seemed to awaken dormant 
memories in the old soldier. Pointing to a barn which faced the 
road on the right hand—‘ That was the school,’ he cried. ‘ They 
fired on us from the windows. Every house had to be taken by 
assault.’ 

Here the old man paused and looked about him: he gave 
me the impression of one who was eagerly searching for some- 
thing which eluded him, of one who misses an object which he 
had expected to see. 

‘There was a house here,’ the Colonel went on, indicating 
a gap in the street, ‘ a house that was filled with men who fired at 
us from behind windows, from the roof, through holes in the door. 
From within that one house scores of our men were laid low. At 
last we rushed it and broke open the door. As we flung it back 
against the wall a woman rushed out, her face disfigured with 
hate, her eyes ablaze with the lust of killing, a fiend incarnate. 
Raising a chassepot, she took deliberate aim at one of my men 
and shot him through the forehead. 

*** You she-devil! ’’ I cried. 

‘** Non, Monsieur,’’ she replied, quietly letting her rifle fall 
to the ground as her hands dropped listlessly to her side. ‘*‘ Non, 
Monsieur, je suis mére.”’ 

‘I tell you, sir, her air of utter hopelessness and the eloquent 
gesture with which she pointed to three bodies which lay at her 
feet in the narrow passage compelled my unwilling pity. All 
the mad frenzy, all the lust of slaying, had gone from her face 
and had given place to a poignant and agonised grief. I struck 
up the rifle-barrels which had been raised to shoot her. Woman 
though she was, her life was forfeit, but the bodies upon which 
her gaze was fixed were those of her sons. Our bullets had slain 
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them—and after all, as she said, she was only a mother. And 
that is war,’ the Colonel concluded with a sigh. 

We walked to the end of the village street, from which a 
steep hill led down to a vast plain, and I remembered that up 
the slopes of this glacis the Prussian Guards had dashed with 
impetuous élan only to be flung back by the withering gun and 
rifle fire of the French. Held in check by murderous volleys from 
the heights of St. Privat, the flower of the Prussian Army was 
only saved from complete annihilation by the Saxons, whose timely 
arrival rallied the broken remnants of the Guards and turned 
a rout into a victory. With pride the Colonel told the story 
how the Saxons rushed up from the village of Roncourt and drove 
the Frenchmen from their entrenchments. ‘ Here,’ said he, 
pointing to the little churchyard on our right—‘ here they made 
their last stand. All the survivors had fled save a few of the 
94th Infantry led by a young lieutenant. 

* One of our officers called upon him to surrender : ‘‘ You have 
fought bravely, mon camarade; further resistance is useless. 
Order your men to throw down their arms.”’ 

‘ For answer the French officer—he was a mere stripling— 
raised his revolver. A volley rang out from our rifles, and the 
little band of defenders had ceased to exist. St. Privat was won, 
but at what a cost! In and around the village lay eight thousand 
of our dead and wounded. Prussians and Saxons were stretched 
side by side. At Gitschin and K6nigeritz our troops died at the 
hands of the Prussians. Here it was the Saxons who saved their 
enemy of 1866 from certain defeat. The last trace of bitterness 
had been wiped out on the slopes of St. Privat. We had paid 
our debt.’ 

At this point the carriage overtook us. As we drove away I 
glanced back at the village whose flames had been the funeral 
torch of the Army of the Rhine. Soon we found ourselves on 
French ground; but no troops were guarding this frontier; no 
harsh word of command, no tramp of soldiers’ feet disturb the 
sleep of the silent army of Franks and Teutons. The graves of 
fallen heroes, like mute sentinels, keep watch over the land for 
which they died. We were again crossing the frontier, climbing 
up the hill from the French village of Halbonville to the high 
ground beyond. The only sign by which we knew that we were 
again on German soil was a slender post by the roadside, about 
eight feet in height, affixed to which was a small board bearing 
a black eagle on a white ground. 
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What a Titanic struggle had taken place on this plateau over 
which we now drove! My blood ran more quickly through my 
veins as I pictured the contending hosts. I seemed to hear the 
deafening roar of artillery and the sharp high-pitched note of 
chassepot and needle-gun. A mighty torrent of Infantry was 
advancing to the attack—Prussians, Hanoverians, Hessians, 
Westphalians, Brunswickers, all in dark and sombre uniforms, 
whilst Uhlans and Dragoons in livelier uniforms of light blue rode 
at the gallop to attack the enemy. On the other side are the 
French foot-soldiers, clad in a more conspicuous uniform, ready 
to repel the attack. I saw them all—Zouaves, Turcos, Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique, resplendent in their patchwork of colour; Hussars in 
red and yellow, and Cuirassiers, gayest of them all, their steel 
breastplates flashing in the sun. They dash out to meet the 
German onset. I hold my breath as the ground quivers with the 
shock of the contending forces. The wild torrent is checked, 
the Germans are driven back with fearful loss, only to re-form 
and renew the attack. I long to cheer and join in this mighty 
contest. I look around, seeking a weapon that I too may take my 
part in hurling back the invader. Suddenly the panorama rolls 
away and gives place to another picture. The clash of opposing 
hosts is hushed; the thunder of the guns and the thud of hoofs 
upon the ground die away. It is night, and I am surrounded by 
thousands of dead and dying. The awful stillness is broken only 
by the groans of men in agony. I close my eyes in mute and 
helpless horror. Again the scene changes. I see thousands of 
homes on both sides of the Rhine: here are mothers mourning 
for their sons, wives for their husbands, sisters for their brothers. 
T see little children at their mothers’ knees lisping a prayer 
to God that He will send their fathers back to them, and as I 
watch the tears fall and listen to the sobs wrung from aching 
hearts the scales fall from my eyes. Gone is the desire to see 
and hear more of the trappings of war and the glories of the 
battlefields. I think of the thousands of innocent victims of an 
insensate lust of conquest, and I am ashamed. 

I think my companion’s thoughts must have been in sympathy 
with mine, for his face had taken on a serious expression. 

‘Herr Englander,’ he said, laying a hand upon my knee, 
* you are fortunate enough to live in a country which for centuries 
has never been at the mercy of an invader. Your people do not 
know what it means to have their fields laid waste, their villages 
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burnt, their necks trodden under the heel of a hostile army. I 
pray God that your nation may never know these bitter sorrows.’ 

* There can be few sadder experiences,’ he continued, ‘ than to 
wander over a battlefield after a fight. The sight of thousands of 
one’s fellow-men, friend and foe alike, lying silent and motionless 
in death must move even the most callous. I have seen my friends 
shot down in the heat of battle without giving a thought to their 
fate. It is only when the din is hushed that reason again 
asserts itself. It is on the morrow, when one looks on the faces 
of one’s friends, some peaceful—smiling even—but most of them 
drawn and disfigured by agony,—it is only then that the horror 
of it all bursts upon one, and we ask ourselves if we were sent 
into the world to kill and to maim. 

‘As one looks on the faces of the dead it is strange to notice 
in what manner they have died and how they spent their last 
moments. Some will be tightly grasping a photograph of a 
beloved one at home; others will be clutching in their hands a 
letter or some little trinket from mother or sweetheart. Others 
will die tightly clasping the medals on their breast, each holding 
tenaciously the object he cherishes most.’ 

As we approached the village which gave its name to the 
battle we again dismissed the carriage and made our way to the 
cemetery. 

Coming in our direction was a young peasant with an intelli- 
gent face of a pure Latin type such as I had frequently met during 
my ramblings in Lorraine. Following some unexplained impulse 
I stopped him, addressing him in German. He replied at once 
in French. We conversed for a few moments on the crops and 
discussed the effect of the wet summer on the harvest. ‘Did he 
not speak German? ’ my companion asked. 

‘Oh, yes; but only under compulsion ’—a reply which caused 
the good Saxon considerable annoyance, but which after my late 
experiences in no way surprised me. The Colonel’s point of 
view, which was purely a military one, was perfectly compre- 
hensible to me. He took it for granted that the annexed 
provinces would have acquiesced in the altered circumstances. 
It did not occur to him that the fierce struggle between the Latin 
and German races which had lasted so many centuries was still 
going on, that German culture and civilisation, so far from gaining 
ground in the annexed provinces, had actually receded during the 
last fifteen years. 
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The peasant’s unexpected answer to his question struck my 
companion like a blow in the face. To me the peasant’s manner, 
whilst perfectly courteous, suggested not only a loyalty to French 
traditions, but also a superiority of race of which he was fully 
conscious. 

A few steps farther brought us to the cemetery. 

‘ God’s acre,’ the Colonel observed, sinking his voice almost 
to a whisper. It was a tiny graveyard, and yet within its walls 
reposed the bodies of five thousand French and German soldiers : 
these were but a small fraction of those who fell on the fateful 
18th of August. 

We walked slowly round the burial-ground observing the 
inscriptions. Some of the tombstones bore the names of those 
who lay beneath ; on most of them was only a simple cross bearing 
an inscription recording the number of bodies interred. At one of 
these graves we stood, my companion reading out aloud the curt 
announcement : ‘ Here lie the bodies of fifty-three Germans and 
forty-five Frenchmen.’ 

There were scores of such graves in this little garden of the 
dead, silent monuments to the wrath of kings and emperors 
and the coldly calculating designs of statecraft, to satisfy which 
thousands of young lives must perish, thousands of hearts must 
bleed in distant homes. 

At the farther end of the graveyard was an enormous gilded 
figure of the Angel of the Resurrection, the vulgar gaudiness of 
which seemed to strike a discordant note, and upon which we 
gladly turned our backs. 

As we left the cemetery the Colonel commended the touching 
thought which had laid side by side in their narrow graves the 
bodies of those who had slain one another. 

We had reached the ‘ Cheval Rouge,’ one of the famous inns 
of history, for here King William of Prussia rested; here only a 
few weeks before us the present Kaiser had lunched. 

Since his visit to the cemetery a marked change had come over 
the old soldier. I was indebted to him for a vivid description 
of the battle, and had followed with keen interest the varying 
fortunes of both armies, as he unfolded them. At St. Privat he 
had looked down the glacis-like slopes and his eyes had glistened 
with pride as he reconstructed the scene for me. But the 
numerous monuments to the fallen soldiers, raised by the regi- 
ments to which they belonged, the undulating meadows and fields 
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of golden corn beneath which thirty thousand soldiers were 
sleeping, had banished all vainglorious thoughts from his mind. 
The mantle of pride with which he was garbed a few hours before 
had fallen from his shoulders, a sadly tattered garment: in its 
place he was wearing the more sober-hued cloak of a subdued and 
chastened humility. The real significance of the 18th of August 
lay for him, as for me, in that little burial-ground. The true 
history of that day was epitomised, not by the column of Victory 
with its arrogant display of captured guns in the Berlin Thier- 
garten, but by the tiny crosses in the graveyard of Gravelotte. 

We had lit our cigars and had settled ourselves comfortably in 
the carriage which was to take us back to Metz along the southern 
and shorter road by way of St. Hubert. For some time neither 
of us spoke: we must have driven quite a mile in silence down 
the steep hill behind which Gravelotte so rapidly disappears. 
I broke the silence as we came in view of the St. Hubert 
monument, a striking lifelike figure of a German rifleman, his 
arm stretched out in the direction of France. 

‘A beautiful piece of statuary!’ I observed. 

My companion nodded his acquiescence. 

‘Which more accurately epitomises your policy,’ I went on, 
‘than if a figure of the German Michael stood in its place. A 
happier inspiration would have erected a figure of Peace on that 
spot.’ 

‘I do not understand.’ 

‘ That Jager,’ I explained, ‘stands for the policy of ‘‘ blood 
and iron ’’ with which the name of Bismarck will ever be associated. 
For forty years wue lost provinces of France have been under 
German rule, and you are no nearer the heart of the people than 
on the day when the Treaty of Frankfort was signed. The 
peasant we met on the road a few hours ago—you have not for- 
gotten ?—his reply is typical of the attitude of his fellow-country- 
men : they speak your language only under compulsion. Because 
their young men serve in your regiments you think you have made 
German soldiers of them. Go amongst the people, as I have 
gone amongst them during the last eight days, and you will 
learn that in every German uniform they see an insult to their 
race: that each casque @ pointe on the heads of their sons is a 
degradation.’ 

During our drive back to Metz I was at some pains to explain 
the attitude of the people of the annexed provinces towards their 
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conquerors. I pointed out that, great as the German nation is, it 
lacked the saving gift of conciliation. Serenely confident in the 
ability of his country to defend itself against a world in arms, it 
did not occur to him to question the finality of the Treaty of 
Frankfort—as though a stroke of the pen could solve so thorny 
a problem as the issue of the struggle between the Latin and 
German races—a struggle as old as the Christian era. 

We had reached the village of Rozérieulles, and were descend- 
ing the steep hill which led down to the Moselle. Here, con- 
cealed in the vineyards on both sides of the road, Zouaves and 
Turcos had poured a murderous fire upon the German Infantry. 

Night had overtaken us, and the lights of Metz were twinkling 
at us from the plain beneath. 

I had provided my companion with abundant material for 
reflection, and was satisfied that I had shaken his convictions; 
but nothing that I had said affected him so profoundly as the 
sturdy independence of the peasant whom we had met on the 
road to Gravelotte, 


J.B. GREENWAY. 
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SOME SOUL OF GOODNESS. 


CrnpER was a lurcher pup, born in the tents of the Boswells, 
whose soul was irredeemably lost from birth, and now it befell 
that his body was lost also. When this second loss was dis- 
covered, young Napoleon Boswell laid himself down by the road- 
side in great desolation of spirit, and refused to move. 

‘See ’ere, now,’ expostulated Napoleon the elder, standing 
over the prostrate body of his son, ‘there ain’t no manner of 
use talkin’ of goin’ back. He ain’t a dog as I value—not fast 
enough for a runnin’ dog by arf, and a right-down rascal to steal 
what there ain’t no call for him to steal.’ 

‘Besides, you foolish boy,’ vociferated his mother from the 
caravan-door, ‘ there them Deightons—devil spawn—just behind 
us on the road.’ 

‘That’s truth,’ added Mr. Boswell, ‘and if they onst get on 
afront of us there won’t be a dear little bit of business for us 
this side of Scotland.’ 

‘Not to speak o’ the mullé mushé (ghosts), my precious 
Poley.’ (Mrs. Boswell’s voice dropped to a whisper.) ‘No; I 
wouldn’t go near that hatchin’ tan (stopping-place) again after 
last night for pockets of shillin’s, with ghosts tappin’ at the 
living-waggon all night, and a wind fit to break all the tent-rods, 
if the dear Lord hadn’t been merciful.’ 

But Napoleon the younger only buried his head deeper in the 
grass, and the strong right-hand of his father descended upon 
him, and, lifting him by the back of his coat, deposited him 
and all his sorrows on the floor of the caravan. Then the home 
of the Boswells rolled forward callously on its way. 

Poley lay still, presently counterfeiting sleep, but with one 
eye open, and bided his time. That everything comes to him 
who waits is very early borne in on a gypsy, and in this case 
Providence played its part with an unusual promptness. At the 
first village the gypsies entered a difference of opinion arose 
between Mr. Boswell and the village policeman about a trivial 
incident of a year back. All the rest of the gypsies climbed 
down into the road with much clamour to help refresh the 
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memories of the disputants, and before the policeman’s mistake 
was at last brought home to him Poley had disappeared from 
the caravan, and the road was empty of human life as far as eye 
could see. Mrs. Boswell was tearful, her spouse unconcerned. 

‘Certin sure,’ he said, ‘ I’d say that boy had the devil for 
his father if I didn’t know he had me. He won’t be lorst, not 
he, and he’ll bring the dog back sure enough. Only Yay the 
paterans (guiding signs) down careful for him—that’s all. Come 
on, brothers!’ And the caravans creaked out of the village, 
down the broad white high road upon their onward way. 

Poley Boswell was not given to idle fears. There was small 
room in his life for these, but it must be confessed that his 
heart certainly was wont to melt within him when contemplating 
the supernatural. Not that he had ever seen ghosts—he slept 
too sound at night for that; but he had often heard of their 
ways and habits in whispered tales told over the fire on dark 
nights, in gusty, eery camping-places. He listened till his hair 
stood on end, and when he retired to his bed he built up the 
straw high round his head to keep out evil sights. Sometimes 
he had crawled into bed with a bit of bread clasped tight in his 
hand. ‘ For that’s God’s good grain,’ he said, ‘ and it isn’t like 
ghosts would ever dare have a go at that.’ 

Next to the happening upon ghosts in his daily path, Poley 
dreaded an encounter with the Deightons. In their case he 
had not only heard their evil report—he had met them at many 
a horse-fair, and he knew them for as turbulent and up-and- 
down fighting a lot as you could find on the English roads; and 
the consensus of opinion among travellers generally was that 
they were a family best left on the other side of the hedge 
whenever met. The Deightons took pride in their splendid 
isolation; but for the Boswells there was no satisfaction to be 
had from mere avoidance of their company, for between 
Boswells and Deightons there existed a long-standing feud, in 
which nothing was forgiven and nothing forgotten except the 
origin of the trouble, which no man living knew. Therefore, 
when at last Poley slackened pace and scrambled, out of ..eath, 
to the top of a little hill at the edge of a tuft of wood, and drew 
back the bushes to look down upon the last night’s camping- 
place, his heart suddenly bumped into his mouth, for he found 
himself at once in the immediate vicinity of these two things in 
the world he dreaded most. In the haunted spot where ghosts 
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were restless in their graves he beheld the Deightons just settling 
down leisurely on the verge of a fir-wood, in the camping-place 
vacated two hours ago by the Boswells. Poley stood horror- 
struck. There they were, the whole wicked lot of them, from 
old Liberty Deighton downwards—Liberty, the patriarch of 
these tents of ungodliness. A rag of a man himself, he sat in 
the dust patching a ragged boot, one naked foot stuck out for 
warmth among the ashes of the fire. 

‘May the devil bite off all them toes,’ Poley prayed 
viciously in his heart, as he stood at gaze. 

Of oid Liberty, it was generally held that he would have 
been the ugliest man on the road if he had not married Tilda 
Gaskin and had sons by her; and there on the very spot were 
two of these wayside beauties commonly known as Jumper and 
Sap. Jumper, it was widely said, had killed a man with a 
kettle-prop, only it was another man’s kettle-prop, and the 
police went after the other man and Jumper escaped. There he 
was asleep on his back, a bare hairy chest open to the sun, and 
his sleep was a rolling thunderstorm. Sap Deighton was 
engaged in peacefully cutting clothes-pegs. Of him it was whis- 
pered that he had sold his soul to the devil while scarcely out 
of his teens. He generally made the quarrels for the family, 
and Jumper saw them through. Two or three women moved in 
and out of the caravans, occasionally hurling into the air home- 
truths about each other; and a young girl—Liberty’s youngest 
daughter—sat on the caravan-steps peeling potatoes. Poley 
knew her well by sight. He had seen her on the roads, and at 
the fairs, and the wonder of her ugliness had held his eyes in 
its grip. 

There they were, the whole hateful crew; and in the midst, 
tied to the wheel of a caravan, Cinder, his head between his 
paws, blinking uneasily at the evil company in which he found 
himself. 

When Poley had recovered his breath and his presence of 
mind, he screwed up courage to poke his head out above the 
bushes in his point of vantage, and call out : 

“Hi! you’ve got my dog there.’ 

They all looked up suddenly alert, as Poley thought, like 
beasts in a menagerie when you strike the cage-bars with a 
stick. 

“Gor!” said old Liberty, with a look of relief when he caught 
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sight of the youthful disturber of his peace. ‘I thought it was 
the keeper.’ 

‘Gerraway, boy, or I’ll come after you,’ growled Jumper 
Deighton, settling himself down to sleep again. ‘ We’ve got no 
dorg 0’ yours.’ 

‘It’s one o’ them Boswells,’ croaked the girl on the caravan- 
steps viciously. ‘ I’d swear to em anywhere. Besh alé jukul ’ 
(lie down, dog)—this last to Cinder, who had leapt to his feet 
with a yelp of delight on hearing the well-known voice, but 
quickly sank down in terror as a potato from the hand of the 
girl whistled past his head. 

‘Are you a Boswell?’ snarled Sap Deighton, looking up 
from his clothes-peg, and stabbing at the air with his knife in a 
manner suggestive of the early fate of Poley if he were. 

‘No,’ Poley lied bravely. ‘I don’t know ’em. I want my 
dog—that lurcher pup there. The black ’un.’ 

‘’E is a Boswell,’ screamed the girl of the caravan. ‘ I’ve 
got knowledge to that boy—and it ain’t your dog, vermin. My 
Daddy won it off a géjo months and weeks ago. So there! ’ 

‘ You’re lyin’,’ cried Poley, and spat with much discourtesy. 
‘See how ’e knows me.’ 

‘’E ain’t yours. Gerraway ’ome, or I’ll mor tati (I'll kill 
you).’ 

Jumper sat up suddenly, and with such a scowl of menace 
that Poley beat a rapid retreat into the bushes. He knew full 
well that he played with fire who took liberties with the Deigh- 
tons at such close quarters. But presently, when he found 
that he was not pursued, he crept back again to his place of 
vantage and tried on another tack. 

‘ Gi’ me a bit of bread, will you?’ in a very faint voice and 
mournful key. ‘I’ve come miles and miles after a dog I lost, 
and I’m that ’ungry I can ’ardly stand, and I feel like to die.’ 
That was in a modified degree true, and the rich fat smell of 
stew that rose from a gurgling pot on the fire almost made him 
for the moment more desirous for a dip into the fleshpots of Egypt 
than for the recovery of his lost property. 

‘Darn yer hide!’ roared old Liberty, twisting round among 
the ashes, and shaking his dilapidated boot threateningly at 
Poley. ‘Remember what yer father did for me last Topham 
Fair. I got the marks of it under my hat yet. I'd give a 
Boswell pison, and naught else. Naught else is fit food for such 
people as you be.’ 
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‘I ain’t a Boswell,’ lied Poley. ‘Haven’t I told yer? I’m 
one of Jim Lees’s lot, as hasn’t done harm to you nor anybody. 
Give me a bit of hobben (food) for the dear Lord’s sake, or I’ll 
be dyin’ here right alongside of your living-waggons.’ 

‘Go-o-o,’ thundered Jumper, leaping up, his temper ex- 
hausted, anger burning in his eyes; and Poley bolted into the 
nearest thicket like a rabbit, and took to his heels with awful 
visions before his eyes of death under the kettle-prop. But he 
did not run far, for, finding himself secure from pursuit, he 
dropped down comfortably on a soft cushion of moss below a 
shady beech-tree. He felt the need of quiet thought; so he 
buried his hands in his shock of curls, knitted his brows, and gave 
himself up to the devising of stratagems and spoils, in the midst 
of which occupation his eyes drooped and closed, and he slept the 
sleep of a weary body and of a conscience void of all offence. 

He woke up with a frightful start, and shook himself awake. 
He thought he was in the thrall of a nightmare, and rubbed his 
eyes to blot out the vision; for the ugly girl of the Deightons 
was bending over him, peering into his face with so curiously 
distorted a vision that he felt as if she were boring into him 
with a corkscrew. Then he became aware that she upheld 
a lumpy newspaper parcel, which dripped brown drops at 
the corners, and which sent out so delicious and penetrating 
an odour that he knew he was no longer asleep. In dreams he 
had seen ugly faces, but he had never smelt sweet smells. 

‘You’ve been asleep, little liar,’ she said, with a mocking 
grimace. 

‘I done you no harm, girl,’ murmured Poley defensively, 
for he already felt himself in the nets of captivity. 

“Why did you say you weren’t a Boswell?’ she said. ‘I 
know you well enough. You’re Poley Boswell, Napoleon’s son. 
Aren’t you now? Own up!’ As she smiled broadly on him, 
Poley noted with wonder that her teeth looked more like 
weapons of war than mere instruments of mastication. She 
drew a little nearer to him. 

‘If you touch me,’ said Poley, ‘I’ll—I’ll break your 
back.’ 

She laughed. ‘ You’re a little foolish boy, and I’ve come 
for to do you no harm. I got nothing against you, little Poley 
Boswell. You’ve never cried scandalisin’ things about me like 
other young vermin on the road—yes! and like your own 
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mother that bore you for that matter. And I’ve brought you 
some hobben (food) for I couldn’t abear to go to bed knowin’ 
there was a little boy hungering out here in the woods.’ 

Poley stared in blank amazement as she opened the news- 
paper and disclosed before his hungry eyes two or three solid 
slices of bread and some potatoes swimming in gravy, a sight 
that made his stomach feel a vast emptiness coterminous with 
his whole body. 

‘E>! Dordi,’ he said, his fingers all a-tremble for the 
morsel; then, with a sniff of suspicion, ‘ Swear as it ain’t 
pisoned, girl.’ 

‘Pisoned!’ she said indignantly; ‘you’re downright 
insultin’, boy, and full of bad evil thoughts like all your breed. 
I’ve a mind to feed the foxes with it.’ 

He caught her wrist, his hunger pinching all the discretion 
out of him. 

‘There, now,’ he said, ‘don’t you take me up so high- 
flyin’ like. I only said it in fun, I did. Give it here, or I shall 
fall down dead with hunger and starvation.’ The plaits of her 
coarse hair shook incredulously, but none the less she proceeded 
to spread out the delicious morsel before him, and, sitting her- 
self down against a tree-trunk, watched his ravenous onset with 
amused satisfaction. 

‘What’s yer name?’ he said presently, scrutinising her over 
an upraised potato. ‘I don’t believe you’re a Deighton. I 
don’t believe there’s one blessed drop of their blood in you. 
There’s no—no warm natur’ in their blood.’ 

‘I am a Deighton. I’m Ophelia Deighton, sure as you are 
Poley Boswell,’ she said, with a derisive grin. 

‘Well, then, Ophelia Deighton, or whoever you be, I don’t 
know how ever you dared hatch your tan (pitch your tent) in that 
awful spot down there.’ 

‘What awful spot?’ she asked, with sudden gravity. 

‘Why, just there, where your living-waggons are standing 
now,’ he replied. ‘ Don’t you know it’s haunted? It’s the worst 
haunted spot I’ve ever stopped in. I don’t know of any spot 
on the road where more spirits walk than there! ’ 

‘Sh-h-h,’ she said, with a shiver. ‘For goodness, don’t 
talk like that, little boy. I never could abear dead ’uns. I 
didn’t know as there was any there.’ 

‘Didn’t know!’ he said contemptuously. ‘Why, wherever 
can you have lived? Everybody knows there’s more ghosts 
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there than in a graveyard. They kept us awake all the blessed 
last night, hammerin’ and scratchin’ at the waggons, and 
shaking the tent-rods like as it was Judgment Day. And my! 
the groans they made! ’ 

‘Oh! don’t talk like that, boy, I say.’ Ophelia moved 
uneasily among the long grass. ‘It makes me feel awful to 
hear you. If there’s one thing my Dad is afraid of, it’s ghosts. 
It’s the only thing as I know he is afraid of. Why, I’ve seen 
his hair lift his cap and his face go white as paper when he’s 
believed there was ghosts about. He gets that scared.’ 

‘Well, he’ll be scared enough where he’s stoppin’ now,’ said 
Poley thoughtfully, with a slow smile. 

‘I believe it’s a lie,’ she exclaimed impetuously, ‘else why 
did you ever come back to the place if it’s as haunted as all 
that? ’ 

‘I came back for that dog you chored (stole),’ said Poley 
sturdily. ‘Why can’t you give it back, and have done with it? ’ 

‘ If you go talking any more o’ that dog—it ain’t yours, you 
know—there’ll be mischief, my young boy,’ she replied menac- 
ingly. ‘ Dear Jesus, if I were to whistle for my brothers, they’d 
bloodshed you fill your blessed mother didn’t know you, for 
troublin’ us like that about nothin’.’ 

‘You wouldn’t do that, Ophelia,’ he said, a little appre- 
hensively. 

‘ S’elp mi Duvel, I would. I don’t want to see you starvin’, 
for I like you, little boy of the Boswells. You’ve got beautiful 
black eyes. But I wouldn’t answer for what I would do if you 
was to behave obstrepolus and brazen soft-like to us people over 
that dog.’ 

Poley finished the last potato slowly and deep in thought. 

‘Promise me, now,’ she began persuasively, ‘as you'll be a 
good well-behaved boy, and not come worryin’ us at the tents 
askin’ about that dog any more.’ 

‘I'll promise that,’ said Poley solemnly. 

‘Say ‘‘ Strike me dead if I ask any more.’’’ 

‘Strike me dead if I ask any more,’’’ repeated Poley, 
climbing up on to his feet. ‘There! I’m off now.’ 

‘That’s right, beautiful little boy,’ she said, nodding 
encouragingly. ‘Quite time you were off after your people, 
and be very short and quick time about it. Good-bye and Gawd 
bless yer.’ 

He never looked back as he beat a retreat, but his ears were 
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never more alert in his life. When he heard the rustle of her 
dress among the bushes die away in the distance, he stopped and 
threw himself down again among the tall ferns. Close hidden 
in their cool green depths, he curled himself up, hedgehog-like. 

‘ She’s as senseless a girl as ever I did see,’ he said scorn- 
fully. ‘I can’t think of anyone more foolisher.’ And then, 
pulling his coat-collar up, he fell sound asleep again under the 
bracken. 

The night came on wild and blustering. The wind tossed the 
tree-tops in the fir-wood, where the Deightons were camped, till 
it seemed as if all the woodland were in fierce conflict. The 
boughs smote each other, creaking angrily, and the topmost 
branches, beaten and wounded, moaned and sighed together in 
the misery of their disturbed peace. Below the trees twilight 
and darkness chased each other across the hollows and over 
the tangled thickets as the dark clouds broke, and gathered 
and broke again, in their mad scurry across the pallid sky. 

Every now and again the gusts caught up wild sounds from 
the camp of the Deightons—at times a roar of laughter, at times 
a roar of strife; for one or two friends had dropped in, and far 
into the night they crouched all together in the light and warmth 
of a blazing wood fire, hoarsely jubilant over the cards like night- 
birds over a piece of carrion. 

After midnight the circle broke up, and the guests of the 
evening, too overcome by the hospitality of the Deightons to 
return home, were rolled unceremoniously into the tent, while 
the Deightons themselves either staggered up into the caravans 
or crawled in under them. To the wheel of one caravan the 
captive Cinder was securely fastened—so near to the boot of the 
prostrate Jumper, snug under some tarpaulin, that he could be 
kicked into silence when in the grief of his captivity he felt 


_ constrained to raise doleful howls. 


The wind whistled noisily through the tree-tops, and the 
Deightons snored in chorus below. Peace had not long settled 
down over the camp when an uneasy whimpering began to spread 
among the Deighton dogs. No one heeded, however, and then, 
sudden as a gunshot and louder than all the storm noises of 
the wood, a violent echoing blow resounded hollow against the 
caravan where Liberty Deighton was tossing in uneasy rest. 

‘Huh!’ growled Liberty from the bowels of the caravan. 
‘ Keep quiet all of you in the name of ——.’ The dogs drowned 
his expostulations in a savage chorus of barks. 
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Jumper, below the caravan, rolled over, and heathenishly 
cursed his father. He thought that he had tumbled out of bed. 
But while yet his curses rolled on, there suddenly broke upon 
the wooden walls of the next caravan a succession of short, 
violent, and horrifying raps, before the rapidity and anger of 
which the soul of Sap Deighton and his wife, who reposed 
therein, became as water within them. 

‘ Mi deari Duvel, who’s there? ’ roared old Liberty. ‘ Speak, 
or I'll *; but when there next echoed out of the hollow of 
the darkness a deep groan as of a creature in mortal pain, the 
threat died away into an impotent gurgle of fear, of which the 
last words only were coherent—‘ Jumper, my boy! Jumper, 
my boy!’ 

‘What, father?’ 

“Go and see what ’tis.’ 

‘D—. No!’ 

‘Go on!’ 

‘No, no, no, I say; by heaven, no!’ 

Then from out of the darkness there came words awful in 
their penetrating distinctness. ‘Jumper... you... killed 

. me... withthe . . . kettle-prop.’ 

Jumper shook himself out of the tarpaulin with a wail of 
horror. He crawled out from under the caravan. The perspira- 
tion stood in drops on his brow. ‘I didn’t, s’elp me, I didn’t,’ 
he cried in a broken voice, peering wildly out into the darkness ; 
and then with an agonising shout—‘ Father, I’m off ’—he took 
one leap into the bushes and fled headlong through the wood in 
the direction of the high-road. 

Terror laid an icy hand on all the other occupants of the 
camp, but above all the scared, low, questioning talk, a girl’s 
voice wailed in agonised and oft-repeated protest : 

‘There! I told yer how it would be. I told yer the place 
was haunted. I begged yer not to stop.’ But the voice was 
suddenly silenced by a further and more awful visitation—a 
rattle of cruel mocking laughter, at first low, but quickly grow- 
ing in volume and unearthliness, and coming from no one could 
say where—out of the shadows of the night. Under the cruel 
fire of mockery, the last strained cord of human endurance 
snapped, and the whole crew of the Deightons came clattering 
out of the camp, making at full speed for the road, following 
wildly in the wake of the already far-distant Jumper. But it 
fared badly with Ophelia in this hour, for in the blind precipitation 
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of the stampede she tripped just without the camp, and fell 
headlong into the bushes. No one came to help her. No one 
even waited for her, and her plaintive voice fell on heedless ears 
in agony of prayer not to be left behind with the ghosts. But 
she dared not for the life of her pick herself up and continue 
her flight alone, so she lay quite still in the bushes—the sole 
remaining occupant of the camp. 

It was not till the first streaks of dawn had flickered into the 
sky that the rest of the family ventured to grope their way 
back through the wood. Strange to say, they found the camp 
just as they had left it. Not a tent-rod was moved. The cara- 
vans stood silent and empty, without a trace of recent visitation 
from beings earthly or unearthly. Only Ophelia lay sound 
asleep in the tent, and there was no longer an imprisoned Cinder 
tied to the wheel of old Liberty’s caravan. 

Poley shook with wild elation as he fled through the wood. 
He seemed to trail clouds of glory along the path behind him. 
He had played for high stakes—and won. The game had been 
played with quivering limbs and a thumping heart, but it had 
been played right through, and the prize was even now in his 
hands, pulling his wrists nearly off in evidence of achieved 
purpose. However, the victorious retirement was slow by 
reason of the difficulty of dragging an excited and rejoicing Cinder 
at the end of a string along the narrow woodland ways. 
The string kept becoming entangled in the undergrowth, and 
Cinder pulled incontinently for the crooked paths of a poaching 
foray. Once or twice he and Cinder rolled over and over together 
in the grass. But his heart was richly satisfied—so satisfied 
that he hardly thought of the country behind him, only of the 
land that lay before, the tents of his people and a great home- 
coming. 

But suddenly there fell on his ears an unmistakable snap 
of dried wood in the road he had come, and the sounds of stealthy 
and rapid movement not far behind him. His heart leapt into 
his mouth. Was it the ghosts indeed this time? Was it Jumper 
with his murderous kettle-prop in all the fury of recent discovery 
of the trick played on him? Or was it the keeper scenting a 
disturber of game? Anyway it was pursuit, and pursuit by 
any one of these three enemies was horrible to contemplate. So 
the boy shortened Cinder’s string in his hands, lowered his head, 
set his teeth, and plunged forward with redoubled speed. But 
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the pursuer drew nearer and ever nearer, approaching with a 
horrible and stealthy steadiness, and Poley thought of the night- 
mare-like pursuit of a scared rabbit by the weasel that can never 
be thrown off the scent. Before the swift sinuosity of the 
approaching thing behind him, he began to feel that he was 
a desperate and doomed rabbit. He felt, too, that he was grow- 
ing short of breath; and as he struggled on he suddenly tripped 
over a stone, plunged forward, struck his head against a tree- 
trunk, and lay dazed, giddy, and, with half his senses gone, 
prone among the wet grass. When at last the celestial stars 
ceased to leap and blaze before his eyes, and the realities of 
the world he belonged to began to shape themselves once more 
round about him, Poley became aware that a human face was 
peering into his—a very ugly face, a very hot face, and a 
very angry face. It was the face of Ophelia Deighton! 

‘Of all the brazen, bad, and wicious boys, you’re the 
wickedest, Poley Boswell,’ she panted, as she seized him by the 
coat-collar, and proceeded to shake him wrathfully backwards 
and forwards. 

‘Leave me go,’ Poley gasped, launching a fierce kick at her. 
‘Leave me go! I’m only goin’ home—goin’ home with my dog.’ 

‘Do that again!’ she said, skilfully eluding the kick, and 
her face gathering darkness—‘ Do it again, and I’ll whistle, 
and Jumper can hear my whistlin’ miles and many miles off; 
and if once he got his hands on to you after this night, my 
precious little boy, you’d not have many more minutes to live.’ 

The thought sobered Poley, and instantly inclined him to 
parley with the enemy. He assumed a reproachful air. 

‘Why did you come runnin’ after me like that, Ophelia, 
frightening a poor dear person so?’ 

‘An’ don’t you deserve to be frightened, Poley Boswell, after 
searrifyin’ us all out of seven lives this blessed night, and after 
lyin’ wickedly to me as you did ’bout that there dog? ’ 

“I never lied to you, Ophelia, about that dog.’ 

‘Dear Lord, hear him! Didn’t you promise me, solemn as 
death, you wouldn’t ever come askin’ us any more for that 
villainous dog you said we stole? Didn’t you do that, eh?’ 

‘ And I never did ask you, Ophelia, s’elp mi Duvel. You 
didn’t need any askin’ for the dog—when—when the ghosts 
came.’ Poley grinned in spite of himself, but discreetly checked 
the impulse to laugh outright. 
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Ophelia stared open-mouthed. 

‘ Well, of all the oudacious——’ she began. Then she broke 
into a giggle herself. ‘As I’m a livin’ Christ’n, I never did 
see yer like, young boy, in this world, never! Do you know 
you’ve cut your head, and it’s bleedin’ fine, Poley Boswell? ’ 

Poley thrust his hand into his shock of curls, and found 
the spot. 

‘Don’t do that,’ she said. ‘See here, keep still, and I'll 
wash it for you.’ She loosed the gay red-and-yellow handker- 
chief from round her neck, and, running to a stream that trickled 
along the woodland path, returned with the handkerchief in a 
dripping condition. Quite gently, with her big hands, she 
bathed the wound, and then skilfully tied the handkerchief 
over it. 

‘Now, aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Napoleon Boswell,’ 
she said triumphantly, ‘ seein’ all I’ve done for you this day?’ 

A gleam of what might in compliment be taken for gratitude 
lit up Poley’s face under the bandage, but it must be confessed 
no word of thanks passed his lips. 

‘But I wouldn’t do it for everyone—not I,’ she continued, 
with a toss of her head, ‘ and not for another livin’ soul of your 
black breed, s’elp me God. I hate and despise all Boswells, 
except you, little boy—you with your beautiful black eyes.’ She 
re-fastened the knot, which showed signs of loosening, and 
patted his head softly as she did so with a sort of rough and 
tender admiration. Poley shivered under the caress. She was 
so very ugly, and she was a Deighton. 

‘Say, Ophelia, what are you goin’ to do with me?’ he asked 
suddenly. He knew he was a captive in her hands, at the mercy 
of her tenderness or of Jumper’s hate, each equally detestable 
things in their way. He felt keenly the helplessness and hope- 


lessness of his position. 


‘ Ah, that’s just it,’ she said. ‘I’ve two minds about it. If 
I didn’t like you, I’d have only one mind.’ She sat down sud- 
denly on the grass by his side, and was silent a little while, and 
a curious wistful look began to burn in the depths of her eyes. 
Then she said, ‘ Yes, I might give you up to Jumper, and yet 
I mightn’t. I know I am an ugly girl, as ugly a girl as lives 
on God’s earth may be. Dear Jesus, when the beauty was being 
given away, I must have been hidden under the straw, for I 
didn’t get a blessed little bit of it—so ugly, and I don’t seem 
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to come anywhere nigh to many a thing that other girls get, 
things they whisper about together over the fire o’ nights. 
Never a word of love, never a kiss. All I have is ugly names 
called at me—‘‘ Sin ”’ and ‘‘ Seven-taties-mouth ’’ and such like 
names and abuse, and depradation of character. It’s bad, little 
boy, to be ugly—never a word of love—never a kiss. It makes 
a deal of lonesomeness for a gal. Look here, my beautiful little 
boy ’—and she leaned over towards him, and looked at him much 
as a mother might look yearningly at an unloving child—‘ just 
because of the good things I done for you—only for that—just 
because of the good kind things I done, give me a kiss once, and 
then I’ll let you go.’ 

Poley stared. This was incomprehensible talk to him—the 
words of a fool; but suddenly one little unknown chord within 
him began to vibrate, and a part of his young heart went out 
all unexpectedly to that ugly lonely girl of the Deightons, and 
his disengaged arm wound quickly round her neck, and he 
kissed her, not once, but twice, on her broad cheek. 

‘I don’t vally handsome looks much,’ he said softly. 

‘Ho!’ she said, receiving with satisfaction his embrace, and 
then drawing herself suddenly away, and with a little coldness 
in her voice—‘ And I don’t know that I vally kisses. I only 
wanted to try them like. Now get your move on quick, boy; and 
as to that handkerchief of mine, if you don’t give it me back next 
time you set eyes on me, mind, I’ll set the gavengri (police) on 
to you—them or Jumper. That’s the truth. Now go, my little 
precious boy.’ And Poley went, Cinder at his heels. 

At a sharp corner where the road forked he turned and 
looked back. The darkness had lifted from the wood, and in 
the clear coolness of the dawn Poley saw Ophelia Deighton, still 
standing gazing after him, a smile of amazing breadth over- 
spreading her face. She had loosened her plaits, and her coarse 
black hair lay in a cloud over her neck in place of her handker- 
chief, and Poley thought she looked more like the menagerie than 
ever. 

‘Good-bye, Ophelia,’ he called out, but she only answered 
him with a mocking laugh and a toss of her black mane. 

‘Dear Lord! ’Tain’t the ugliness of the girl, it’s her foolish- 
ness I cannot put up with,’ said Poley, as he turned the corner. 


‘It’s fair astonishing. Come on, Cinder! ’ 
R. O. M. 





THE LEAVES OF THE TREE:.' 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


X.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


In the little panelled hall of my College here at Cambridge, with 
its beautiful gallery and double staircase, a pair of portraits, 
very strangely contrasted, gaze at each other across the long 
tables. One is Lely’s famous portrait of Pepys, smiling, 
foppish, complacent, every curve of the good-natured, sensuous, 
bourgeois face full of rich satisfaction, lively zest, and efficient 
self-importance. He has had his troubles, no doubt, and his 
anxieties, that genial soul, but he has enjoyed them in their 
turn, partly to heighten his content, and partly as being of the 
very essence and stuff of full-flavoured, exciting, delicious life. 
Opposite to him hangs a very different portrait. He has lived, 
too, one can see, this strong, sturdy, sanguine man, with his 
flashing eye, great aquiline features, and compressed lips; but 
he has been looking for something behind and above existence, 
the untravelled world behind the arch of time, with its horizons 
that fade and grow so strangely. He has enjoyed life, and 
enjoyed it fiercely; but something has held him back from joy, 
and fixed his gaze firmly on pain; and whatever else he has tested 
and renounced, he has never yet sounded the depths of hope and 
love. The portrait of Charles Kingsley! 

Could there be two men so strangely alike in one respect, 
and yet so wholly and utterly different—alike in an indomitable 
zest and appetite for the joys of living, in an insatiable curiosity, 
in an overpowering thirst for experience; and yet so different 
in view, in aim, in aspiration? Pepys so excited by the light 
upon the surface of life, so entirely satisfied with movement 
and pleasure, with money and esteem, with sound and scent 
and sight—yet, for all his intense humanity, so unheroic, s0 
unconsecrated a life! Kingsley for ever straining his eyes 
for the light that shines through life, so anxious to help and 
heal and bind up, so full of splendid rage against everything 
mean and brutal and stupid, so compassionate and generous— 
lover and poet, pilgrim and warrior, all in one! 


? Copyright, 1911, by Arthur C. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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Nothing is further from my thought than to moralise and 
shake my head over Pepys: the wretch is irresistible; his 
candour, his exuberance, his delightfulness, save him from 
anything like disapproval. The cloudiest brow must relax into 
a smile over all his frank rogueries. But, for all that, he repre- 
sents the stationary elements of life at its fullest. The tribe of 
Pepys exploit the world, but do not advance things a jot. They 
roll and splash about in it, as a jolly boy splashes about in a 
river under a summer sun. But it is through Kingsley and 
his tribe that the world takes shape, and learns to be just and 
eager and forgiving. The two men are in wholly different 
regions. While Pepys revels in the sunlit valley, Kingsley is 
out prospecting on dark mountains, and catching the gleam of 
some further sunrise gilding the towers and battlements of the 
city of God. 

Charles Kingsley came of a long line of country gentlemen 
and soldiers, and belonged to the pleasant county of Devonshire, 
where he was born in 1819, and which he loved all his life with 
a romantic love. His father was a clergyman, not wholly by 
choice, though in a sturdy British fashion he did his work 
remarkably well; and there was a strong strain of artistic genius 
in the family; two of Kingsley’s brothers were well-known 
authors—indeed, it is a tenable theory that Henry Kingsley was 
an even better novelist than Charles. 

He was a precocious and imaginative child, fond of books, 
but even more passionately devoted to the open air and natural 
history. His father became Rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, in 
1886, and Kingsley was sent to King’s College, London. Ha 
hated the town life, and was dreadfully bored by the parochial 
atmosphere of his home. He entered Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, in 1888, where but few traditions of him survive. 
He lived a life of tremendous energy, not wholly on conventional 
lines. He was popular for his animal spirits, his courtesy, and 
his humour; he worked, rode, drove, fished, played cards with 
immense zest. His cure for stupidity and headache was to 
tramp across country in a roaring fen-wind, and it is recorded 
that he scaled the wall of our back court at two o’clock on a 
summer morning, to begin fishing at the neighbouring village 
of Shelford at three. He took a First Class in the Classical 
Tripos, but he was not looked upon with much favour by the 
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authorities, and was not elected to a Fellowship, as he had 
hoped. 

He never concealed the fact that his life had been distinctly 
a fast one at Cambridge. And he certainly went through a 
profound religious crisis, a battle between his instinct for 
goodness and purity and his strong animal passions. He thought 
of it all afterwards with manly regret and shame. But it is no 
less certain that his stormy experiences gave him a unique 
power of sympathy with the troubles of young men, and an 
extraordinary delicacy and frankness in dealing with them. 

He was saved from this downward career by meeting his 
future wife, Miss Grenfell, a woman of real genius, intensely 
ardent, devoted, and loving, with’a vigorous mind and a religious 
spirit. The engagement met with opposition, and Kingsley in 
despair and bitterness flung himself again into all that might 
distract and excite him. But Miss Grenfell held to him, and 
he fought his way to the light. He describes somewhere the 
intense emotion with which, in later life, he visited a place in 
Canada, to which in his unhappy days he had thought of 
emigrating. He burst into tears, he said, at the thought of 
how patient Ged had been with him, giving him an honourable 
life at home, full of love and noble opportunities, instead of the 
life he had then so wilfully designed. 

He was ordained in 1842 to the curacy of Eversley, a village 
in a wild heathy country on the outskirts of the old Windsor 
Forest, with a somewhat lawless population of squatters and 
poachers. He lived a quiet life, working and writing. His 
friends were some of the officers at Sandhurst, with whom he 
used to fish and ride to hounds on a wonderful succession of old 
screws. 

Then good fortune came to him. He married in 1844, and 
the living of Eversley falling vacant, it was bestowed on him. 
He settled down as a simple parish priest; and though he can 
hardly be reckoned a typical clergyman—at all events by modern 
standards—it is as a parish priest that he will be for ever known. 
I have often wondered why that particular type of priest, far 
from multiplying in England, has rather tended to diminish. 
Kingsley’s example seems so buoyant and so infectious that one 
would have thought that he might have founded a school of 
ardent, manly, and wholesome disciples, with that touch of secu- 
larity which England loves. Yet the modern type of clergyman 
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is very different, though it is laborious, devoted, and enthusiastic 
in its way. But it is increasingly ecclesiastical, while the laity 
are increasingly unecclesiastical. This is no doubt inevitable, in 
these days of professional specialisation ; and Kingsley was rather 
a glorification of an old type than the founder of a new. The old 
parish priest was often strangely ignorant of and indifferent to 
ecclesiastical traditions; but he was a neighbourly, sensible, and 
right-minded man, a country gentleman on a small scale, 
rather than a member of a clerical caste. He was perfectly 
independent, and lived among his people like one of themselves. 

But Kingsley was a great deal more than that; he 
knew, as a friend, every man, woman, and child in the parish. 
He doctored them, advised them, nursed them, taught them, 
visited them, talked to them, scolded them, joked with them, 
and loved them. There was not a soul in the place, who was 
in trouble or difficulty, who did not know that, if he went to the 
Rector, he would have all the sympathy, interest, and practical 
help of a perfectly honest, courageous, and tender-hearted 
gentleman. There was simply nothing, however disagreeable, 
that he would not do for them, no sin so base or disgusting but 
he would try with all his might to clear them of. He met 
them with no condescension, no airs of superior wisdom, no 
claim to respect except what he could win as a man, and he 
treated them as his equals, except in the cases where he treated 
them as his superiors. He could talk to the men about their 
work, about the weather, about horses, about crops, about 
sport; he could talk to the women about their ailments, their 
cares, their husbands, their children. He could play with the 
boys and girls, laugh with and at them, tell them stories, show 
them a hundred pretty things. The only things he could not 
stand were cruelty or unkindness, or meanness, or pretentious- 
ness. In the presence of such qualities he exploded in vigorous 
words of indignation and grief. He made his flock the first 
object of his life, and never allowed anything whatever to 
interfere with his care for them. He abominated dirt and 
waste and slovenliness and drink, as much as he hated laziness 
and impurity and selfishness; but once let a man turn his back 
on his sin, and he lavished on him all the tenderness of a brave 
and manly heart. 

But he had many other activities, for his spirit did not burn 
like a solitary flame, but blazed like a fiery furnace. He went 
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about preaching and lecturing; he flung himself into the great 
Chartist movement; he was one of the founders of the Working 
Men’s College; he was the friend of all who took up the cause 
of humanity, of Carlyle, of Cooper, of Maurice, of Tom Hughes. 
As his fame grew, he was consulted by men and women of 
every age and rank about their difficulties, and he answered 
them eagerly and wisely. He took pupils to add to his scanty 
income, and he wrote many fine books, of which some—perhaps 
those in which he poured out his heart most—are now 
unduly eclipsed; though ‘The Heroes,’ ‘ Westward Ho! ’ 
‘ Hypatia,’ and ‘ The Water-Babies ’ still preserve their vitality 
and force. To myself the strange, formless, digressive, incon- 
clusive, noble book ‘ Yeast’ is the most characteristic of all, 
because he here really bared his heart. But in spite of its 
vigour and its fine pictorial power, it has somehow become 
Early Victorian ; it has faults of taste; it ranges over problems 
which have now passed into the background, and offers as its 
solution a curiously nebulous sort of mysticism. It was written, 
after all, in the days of the Charter, when Labour Members 
were still a dim and unrealisable dream. Half the aspirations 
of the book have become the plainest matters of fact, such as 
fair wages, decent housing, education. No one doubts the 
justice of such claims; the whole combat has entered on a 
different stage, but the victory is or seems as far off as ever. 
No longer can we hope, as Kingsley seemed to hope, that the 
problems of the world can be solved, if we only have a network 
of sewage farms extending over the length and breadth of the 
country ! 

There drifts into the tale, after the passion and heat are over, 
a mysterious, gruff, wealthy personage, who it must candidly 
be confessed is something of a bore, and rather a pretentious 
bore, with a marvellous power of linking together bad arguments, 
and a battery of voluble phrases such as Carlyle himself might 
have envied. He tells the hero that he is going to take him 
away to have his education finished in some place where the 
social problem has been solved, and where men live by just 
and unselfish laws. The mind loses itself in vague specula- 
tion as to where the prophet means to go, though he seems to 
have no doubt himself. The last conversation takes place in 
the nave of St. Paul’s, and consists of a rhetorical harangue 
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from the prophet, interrupted by plain questions from the hero, 
to which I am bound to say he gets very unsatisfactory answers. 
But it is beautiful for all that; though it is a poet trying to talk 
like a logician, and arguing as ill as poets alone can argue, yet 
the pages are full of glowing, hopeful, suggestive thoughts, meat 
on which a man may stay his soul in the wilderness, and in the 
strength of which he may fare forward. It has all the beauty of 
youth and generosity and courage; the beauty of a soul which 
through perplexity and dimness still hopes vigorously and 
vehemently in justice and truth and love. It moves me yet to 
read it, and it was like a heavenly manna in the old days; and 
though I make fun of the book, I confess I cannot bear to hear 
it abused. 

Then in ‘ The Heroes ’ Kingsley re-told some of the ancient 
mythological tales of Greece, in a sort of impassioned prose, 
which is more than half verse. He takes the ancient forms, 
charges them with a subtle modern beauty all haunted with old 
echoes; and the book more perhaps than any other initiates a 
child into the spirit of Greek romance, the pure poetry of the 
older world. 

In his ‘ Prose Idylls,’ a book not so well known as it deserves 
to be, he did some of the best nature-drawing he ever attempted. 
His passion for streams and woods, and the deep ancient instinct 
of which we are half-ashamed, and which we do not or cannot 
resist, even though we cannot justify it on moral grounds—the 
instinct known by the ugly name of sport—are here depicted 
with exquisite poetry, and in cadences and phrases of haunted 
beauty. 

And then there is the enchanting ‘ Waterbabies,’ written as 
a gift to his youngest child. The first chapters are adorable 
in their sympathy with childhood and nature alike; and it does 
not detract from their charm that they are evidently the work 
of one who is somewhat weary of the journey, who would like 
to slip out of the heat and dust, and lie down like a tired child 
in the cool and crystal waterway that creeps, a thread of silver, 
over the moor, with all its ribbons of trailing weed, its still 
pools and sunny waterbreaks. I know no book which so 
interprets the spirit and the essential mystery of moving water, 
alike the streamlet, the full-flushed, travel-stained river, and 
the pure, vast, cavernous sea, with its sapphire spaces and the 
fallen light of its depths. But at the end of the book Kingsley 
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gave the rein to his whimsical sense of humour, and ran into 
long absurd catalogues, in the Rabelaisian manner, of diseases 
and symptoms. It is a sorry disappointment at the close of 
the story, that the child who, like Shakespeare’s drowned king, 
had suffered ‘a sea-change into something rich and strange,’ 
who had escaped from the foul chimneys into the clear rivulet, 
who had played with waterbabies in the silver sand, in the weed- 
hung caverns of Brandan’s Isle, who had darted down the river 
in flood among the gleaming salmon, should go back to the world 
and become an engineer! Not that one does not honour and 
esteem the work of the engineer among mortals; but of this 
child of the stream and the sea one finds oneself saying ruefully 
in the words of Vergil, ‘ Non haec pollicitus "—‘ Not this the 
promise of his prime.’ 

But the book was written out of the clearest and most joyful 
part of Kingsley’s mind, overshadowed by no gloom—tender, 
absurd, charming, and irresistible. Some may say that for a 
hard world like this, where we have to push for a place and a 
livelihood, it is too peaceful, too romantic a book for a child 
to feed upon. But I think that nowadays we are sometimes 
too practical, and forget to feed the soul. A child does better 
to come smiling out of the golden gates of imagination into the 
severe daylight of the world; and he will go through life with 
more fire and hope in his heart, with a deeper belief in the 
uses of beauty, than if solely initiated into the principles of the 
lever and the parabola, instructed about imports of jute and 
exports of hardware, and all the other things which practical 
men must no doubt know. 

If one looks at a list of Kingsley’s published works, one 
notices that his later books are almost all volumes of sermons, 
or collections of earlier addresses and articles. The fact was 
that the old creative dramatic power had burnt itself out. His 
poetical power left him first. He said of himself, in humble 
criticism, that he had not the necessary equipment for a poet, 
because he had not the power of seeing one thing in terms of 
another. By which he meant that the essentially poetical gift 
of metaphor and analogy was not native to him. The great 
poet sees a flower or a star, and expresses what he sees with 
delicate insight and perception. We read the poem with 
delight, and the flower spreads its petals before us, the star 
hangs, a point of glowing light in the low-hung gloom. All of 
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a sudden one realises that the flower or the star, which seemed 
so prominent, so distinct, has become the least important thing 
in the poem; it is the soul that he is speaking of after all— 
the soul’s joy, when it opens its bright heart upon the day, or 
the mysterious hope that beckons to it from the other side of the 
darkness. It is no longer what we see that concerns us, but 
something vast that is hidden from us, but which is or may be 
a part of us. 

That power Kingsley did not possess. He saw with a 
marvellous clearness; but he had a great share of the scientific 
spirit, and his mind dwelt with such intentness on the precise 
form, the outline, the effect, the detailed life of spore and cell, 
that he was content to remain there. In his beautiful poem of 
‘Sappho,’ which he puts into the hands of his heroine in 
‘Yeast,’ we have a fine instance of this. Let me quote a few 


lines : ; 
She lay among the myrtles on the cliff, 


Above her glared the noon; beneath the sea; 
Upon the white horizon Athos’ peak 
Weltered in burning haze; all airs were dead, 
The cicale slept among the tamarisk’s hair, 
The birds sat dumb and drooping. Far below 
The lazy sea-weed glistened in the sun; 
The lazy sea-fowl dried their steaming wings, 
The lazy swell crept whispering up the reef 
And sank again. 
What a picture of high summer and burning heat! But he can 
say no more, and when the maiden herself speaks, it is only to 
say that she has lost belief in her own utterance. 

It is the same with ‘ Andromeda,’ which I always think 
contains some of the finest English hexameters in the language ; 
and with the beautiful elegiacs ;— 

Wearily stretches the sand to the surge and the surge to the cloudland, 

Wearily onward I ride, watching the water alone,— 

The poet sees the scene with such distinctness that one sees it 
too. One stands with the dispirited man on the wide sands, 
watching the slow waves creep and curdle. But the flash is 
wanting which shows the further deeps, the remoter horizon. 

In his novels Kingsley could put out his strength more fully. 
Into these he poured his humour, his melancholy, his affection, 
and his joy. He had a shrewd perception of character, he had 
an immense historical sympathy; he knew by instinct that 
nothing in the world which human beings have ever cared 
17—2 
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about and thought about and loved, can ever wholly lose its 
charm. He did not perhaps dive very deep, but he saw very 
wide. He understood men and women because he loved them, 
because he loved life, because he wanted to make life noble and 
beautiful. He had a great dramatic power. The one thing 
that prevented his being in the very first rank of novelists was 
that he was essentially a partisan. The novelist ought to have 
no preferences or prejudices. He ought to make his world, like 
a little god, and sit above it serenely. He must not storm and 
scold; he must not write down some of his characters, and write 
up others. He must let each speak and act for himself, and he 
must see the point of view even of his villains and rogues, and 
appreciate the excuses that they make for themselves. But 
Kingsley could not do this. He hated a certain type of character 
with all his heart. It would be grossly unfair to call it the 
priestly character, because he was himself a priest to the inmost 
fibre of his being; but he hated the false priest, the man who 
uses his sacred character and his holy secrets for his own ends, 
to gain and maintain his influences, to wield power. This 
character appears, over and over again, in his books, and is 
attacked in ‘ Yeast’ in terms of obloquy so gross that it is pain- 
ful even to recall them. Kingsley had a deep pity for frank 
weakness. The poor poet Vavasour, in ‘ Two Years Ago,’ is very 
tenderly handled. But he detested a mixture of timidity and 
cunning. There is no harm in presenting such a type in a 
detestable light; but you must not strike and spurn your 
characters and spit in their faces; and this Kingsley did with 
immense energy. 

Gradually, as I have said, the creative glow died away. The 
animal spirits failed. Life began to appear both too brief 
and too serious to be sported with; and he passed gradually 
from the interpreter to the prophet. One can find it in one’s 
heart to wish it had been otherwise. Perhaps if he could have 
imposed upon himself what Lord Acton used to say was the 
first condition of permanent work—resolute limitation—he 
might have done greater things in the field of fiction. But it was 
just what Kingsley could not do; he was a man of impulse. He 
found that great, earnest, thirsting crowds would come to hear 
him speak, and he threw aside all other thoughts and spoke. 
‘Woe unto me, if I preach not the Gospel,’ he once said with 
flaming eyes to one who pleaded for more books. 
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After all, the sowers of seed must sow it after their own 
method. We hanker, as the circle of those who knew a great 
man grows smaller, for some permanent memorial of his spirit. 
We are apt to forget that a man can enrich the blood of the 
world as well by the spoken as the written word; and the effect 
of Kingsley’s sermons is none the less there because we cannot 
see it. As literature, they can hardly be permanent. I do not 
know if they are still read. They seem to me to be rhetorical, 
and the glow has somehow died out of them. They need the 
deeply lined face, the noble gesture, the burning eye, the 
thrilling voice, to send them home to the heart. 

Kingsley was a very familiar figure to me as a child. My 
father was headmaster of Wellington College from 1859 to 1878, 
and Eversley was only three or four miles away. Kingsley and 
my father were great friends, yet I do not recollect ever seeing 
Kingsley at Wellington, though he must have been there many 
times; but he was a man who filled the day to the brim with 
work, and I do not think he ever had much leisure for what one 
may call social duties or social pleasures, according to the view 
that one takes of such festivities. But I do remember him very 
well indeed at Eversley; and I will try to sketch him as he 
seemed to the eyes of a child, nearly forty years ago. One has 
no continuous memory of childish days, I think; certain bright 
pictures and radiant glimpses stand out in the mind—and among 
the most radiant pictures that I have in my mental gallery are 
a few of Eversley. We used to walk over to luncheon and spend 
the afternoon there. The road from Wellington went up a long 
incline among woods, and came out on a high heathery plateau, 
with a great view to the south over Hampshire. Then the road 
dipped down into the plain. Soon one came to a little village 
green, with a farmhouse, among its barns and outbuildings; 
a solid ugly brick church tower was visible on the right. 
Then one passed a little lawn, with a sunk fence and a rustic 
paling, and went in at an iron gate among shrubberies to an 
old rambling irregular brick house with big bow-windows, stand- 
ing so low that it was sometimes flooded in stormy weather. It 
was'a very pretty peaceful place on a summer afternoon, with 
the shadows of the great trees on the turf, and the churchyard 
close by, where Kingsley now sleeps well. I can see him 
coming out to meet us, a strong, spare, active figure, with very 
marked features, a big nose, a great mobile compressed mouth, 
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eyes deeply set, but with a flashing light in them that told you 
he was no ordinary man. His face was worn and deeply marked, 
showing that he had not found life 4n easy business. He used 
not to dress like a clergyman. I remember him in a rough 
dark grey suit, with knickerbockers and a black tie. And then 
his voice was unforgettable ; he had a tremendous stammer, and 
whatever he said was said with a prodigious energy. I 
remember his coming out, crying out a hearty greeting, taking 
my mother’s hand, with a kind word for each of us children, 
saying that he had this and that new thing to show us. 
I remember going into his little dark study crowded with books 
and papers, smelling strongly of tobacco-smoke; how he took 
up an old hunting-knife that had been dug up in the New Forest 
and sent to him, and told us a story about it; how he filled 
our pockets with small! treasures—scarlet seeds that he had 
brought from the West Indies, brown polished nuts, an odd 
Indian ornament of red and yellow feathers tied on a string, 
which I have to this day. I remember a walk alone with him 
in a wood hard by, where we heard the report of a gun and 
afterwards found in a ride a dead jay, just shot by a keeper, 
and how he picked it up and smoothed its feathers, and looked 
at it for a moment with a look of pity, saying ‘ Poor beastie ’"— 
& compassion which I, as a child, thought very much thrown 
away on a piece of incredible treasure-trove—a real dead bird, 
with nice claws and legs, with pink and blue feathers and a 
pretty spotted crest, and with the additional advantage, which 
all dead birds did not possess, of being warm and smelling sweet. 
He was going to throw it back into the wood, I think, and I was 
forming a desperate resolve to slip back and secure it, when he 
gave it to me, saying, ‘ There, put that into your pocket— 
perhaps your father will have it stuffed for you.’ And a few 
weeks after stuffed it was, sitting, with a bright hard glass eye, 
on a branch, in a perfect bower of dried grasses and herbs 
looking like fried parsley, with a blue sky behind. I have it 
still, and its merry eye is still undimmed, its parsley brake as 
green as ever. 

I remember, too, one hot summer afternoon, how he and 
my father, with my mother and Mrs. Kingsley, sate out on the 
lawn and talked; and we heard shouts of laughter from thie 
group. I did not know then, but I know now, that some one 
had asked what was the pleasantest way of spending a day, and 
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how Kingsley had looked up, and said with his great stammer, 
‘Why, to lie on your b-belly like a lizard in the sun, and to 
think about nothing.’ We children wandered restlessly about 
the lawn, and I broke off a great flake of bark from a decaying 
tree; out of the cavity tumbled a huge white grub, the colour 
of sickly tallow, with horrible blue spots, and fell writhing on 
the grass. Mr. Kingsley had to be dragged from the group to 
tell us what it was. He was all alert with interest; he picked 
it up. ‘Show me exactly where it fell from. 1 don’t know 
what the ugly fellow is—never saw anything like it; and now 
we will pop him back into his nice hole, and I will remember 
the place, and see if I can find out what he turns into. Don’t 
forget to ask me some day.’ I did ask him every time I saw 
him, till it became a joke between us. But he could never 
discover. ‘Oh, he slipped off some night when he was grown 
into a jolly old beetle, and probably has by this time a big 
family of his own.’ But one recollection above all remains with 
me. I walked over one summer morning with my mother to 
go to Eversley Church. We got there just in time, and slipped 
into the Rectory pew, Mrs. Kingsley smiling a welcome from 
her big black eyes. I remember the vestry door under the tower 
creaking, and how he came marching up the church looking 
about him, in a big loose surplice and hood, followed by the 
curate. He always looked to see if the men of his parish were 
at church, and if they were not they heard of it afterwards. 
‘Now look here, Jim, the missus doesn’t want you lying in bed, 
or lounging about and smoking. She wants to get the children 
nice and to cook the dinner. So I expect you to come to church 
in the morning—and then in the evening you can stop at home 
and look after the house, and she can come to church with the 
children. And they came, partly because the advice was 
sensible, and partly perhaps to please the Rector! 

The chancel at Eversley was screened from the church, 
I remember, by a quaint Georgian screen, gilt and painted. 
Mr. Kingsley went in, and remained hidden somewhere—I could 
not see him; the curate read the service, and then, before the 
Communion, joined Mr. Kingsley inside the screen. There was 
a pause, and then—it gives me a thrill now to think of it— 
there came a full deep resonant voice, without a trace of 
stammer, so that I could hardly believe it to be Mr. Kingsley, 
reading with an infinite solemnity, with pauses between the 
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words, ‘Our Father, which art in heaven,’ not only as if he 
meant it, but as if it was everything to him, and he was laying 
his whole soul before God. A silence fell on the hot and crowded 
church. He came out of the screen for the sermon, and 
preached on ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness ’; and I can see him now, with his grave fatherly 
uplifted look and flashing eye, and the scorn with which he spoke 
of the pursuit of riches. 

But I must be forgiven if I say of what I was thinking, like 
a child, most of the time. Not many months before there had 
arrived in the church, while the morning service was going on, 
a pale, breathless, and perspiring groom, who announced that 
the great house of Bramshill hard by was on fire; whereupon 
all the congregation had streamed out, Kingsley with them. In 
the churchyard he had sternly sent all the women and the 
curate back into the church. ‘Go back and finish the service ; 
we don’t want you up there fussing about; all the men are to 
come with me’; and thereupon he had run across the church- 
yard, and just as he was, surplice and hood and all, he had 
jumped over the hedge into the Rectory garden, torn his things 
off, seized a little axe, and run up to Bramshill faster than 
any of his parishioners, where they managed to get the fire out. 

All the time that he was preaching, I may confess, I was 
hoping that Bramshill might catch fire again—such blessed 
incidents did sometimes happen—that I might see Mr. Kingsley 
jump the hedge in his surplice, and that I might be allowed 
to go up to the fire, while my mother would certainly be 
sent back. However, we had no exciting interruption; but the 
strange thing is that, though it must be six-and-thirty years ago, 
I can yet remember the whole scene with absolute vividness, 
which proves, I think, its impressive quality. Only twice have 
I visited Eversley since those days, to stand beside his grave in 
- a corner of the churchyard, under the great cedar of the Rectory, 
where he always, and often how ardently, desired to lie. There 
is a little bare path worn across the turf by the feet of pilgrims 
who have visited the place, and I think his great loving heart 
must be glad that men and women should do this for the love of 
him, his wisdom, and his tender care. 


And I may perhaps here add two or three of the stories that - 


my father used to tell about him. 
Kingsley was, of course, one of the broadest and most liberal 
of Churchmen—so much so that in his love for science, in days 
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when science and religion weré held to be in a deadly antagon- 
ism, he said and printed many things which made old-fashioned 
people say that he was hardly a Christian at all—one of the 
basest slanders ever uttered about a true man of God and a 
loving servant of Jesus Christ. A lady, the mother of a boy at 
Wellington, was afraid, being a very rigid Protestant, that the 
services in Wellington Chapel, in their beautiful precision, were 
dangerously High Church. She sent a friend down to spy out 
the land, and afterwards upon his information wrote to Lord 
Derby, then President of the Governors, to say that Dr. Benson 
was a dangerous Ritualist, that a friend of hers had attended 
service there, and had heard a sermon of the most distressing 
kind, the doctrine of which was very nearly Roman Catholic. 
Lord Derby wrote to my father, enclosing the letter, and asking 
how he should reply. 

My father wrote back to say that the service at Wellington was 
careful and reverent, but of no particular school, and that the 
preacher upon the occasion happened to be his friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Kingsley, who, of whatever views he might be 
suspected, could certainly not be suspected of sympathy with 
Romanism. Indeed the score was singularly complete, for it 
was just at the time when Kingsley had been engaged in his 
famous controversy with Cardinal Newman, in which he had 
made a very vehement attack upon the Church of Rome’s 
methods, and in which, it must be confessed, Kingsley had for 
once rather forgotten his manners. And perhaps it may be 
added that, while Newman triumphantly vindicated his personal 
character, we may be ultimately grateful to Kingsley’s fierce and 
faulty dialectic for eliciting the splendid ‘ Apologia.’ Indeed, it 
was one of those great controversies in which both the disputants 
were probably right! 

People who saw Kingsley at the service at Wellington Chapel 
—he was often there when his boy was at the school—more than 
once asked my father who it was that bowed his head so low at 
the sacred Name of Jesus in the prayers, and exhibited such 
emotion all through the service. 

My father used to tell how once he was walking with Kingsley 
round about Eversley, when Kingsley suddenly stopped and said 
‘It is no use; I know you detest tobacco, Benson, but I must 
have a smoke’; and he had accordingly gone to a big furze-bush 
and put his arm in at a hole, and after some groping about 
produced a big churchwarden pipe, which he filled and smoked 
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with great satisfaction, afterwards putting it into a hollow tree, 
and telling my father, with a chuckle, that he had concealed 
pipes all over the parish, to meet the exigencies of a sudden 
desire to smoke. 

Again, my father remembered walking with Kingsley and 
coming to a little horse-pond, nearly dry, in the mud of which 
were writhing a number of hateful-looking transparent worms. 
Kingsley bent down, absorbed, to watch them, and in a moment 
turned up his sleeves, and plunged his hands into the mud, saying 
solemnly, ‘ In the name of N-nature, come out.’ 

And again, the great aéronaut Coxwell came once to lecture 
at Wellington, shortly after his terrible ascent in a balloon, 
when they had gone so high that his companion had become 
unconscious, and Coxwell’s hands were so frozen with cold that 
he had only just in time been able to tear the valve open with 
his teeth. 

There was a large party invited to meet Coxwell at dinner, 
among them Kingsley. After dinner, Kingsley suddenly said, in 
a silence, ‘I have often thought that the first man that ever 
went up in a balloon must have been a d-dentist.’ Someone 
laughed, and said, ‘What an extraordinary idea!’ ‘I don’t 
know,’ said Kingsley; ‘a man who is always looking down 
people’s throats, and pulling their teeth about, and breathing 
their breath, must be inspired with a tremendous desire to get 
away and above it all.’ Coxwell leaned forward, and said very 
good-humouredly, ‘ Well, Mr. Kingsley, it is true that I am a 
dentist ; but if was not that that made me become an aéronaut.’ 
‘My d-dear Mr. Coxwell,’ said Kingsley, flushing red, ‘I am 
sure I beg your pardon. I had no idea it was so. You must 
have thought me singularly ill-mannered to make a joke of it.’ 
And he could not recover his spirits for the rest of the evening, 
because he was the soul of courtesy, and hated giving pain to any 
- human being more perhaps than anything in the world. 

And I will add here a characteristic little story, never, I 
believe, published, told me by a friend of Kingsley’s. Kingsley 
was lecturing at Chester on ‘Heroes,’ and had just con- 
cluded with fiery emotion a very noble address. The chair- 
man, a well-meaning man, who had, no doubt, prepared a neat 
impromptu speech beforehand, lowered thé emotional tempera- 
turé by saying that the man who answered to the description of a 
hero was the man who, with the thermometer below freezing- 
point, put his feet down to the bottom of his bed. There was a 
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laugh, and then a silence, in which Kingsley, with thunder in his 
face, was heard to whisper, as he imagined, to his neighbour, 
‘ Who is that f-f-fool ? ’ 

Life ran on swiftly enough at the little parsonage, but never 
either equably or peacefully. Kingsley’s life was a series of 
breakdowns. When he was well and strong, he would write 
letters, visit his people, talk, smoke, from morning to night. He 
was extraordinarily restless in body as well as in mind. He could 
seldom sit quietly through a meal, and tobacco was to him an 
absolutely necessary sedative. Then at the end of a day which 
would have sent many men crawling to bed, he would sit up half 
the night writing at one of his novels. After a few months of this 
he would collapse and be ordered off. At first he used, after 
a breakdown, to plunge into active physical exercise, and be 
surprised that he did not get better; but he soon discovered that 
it did not refresh the mind to overtire the body, and so he used 
to content himself with sitting out in the sun in some quiet moor- 
land place, drawing the peace of Nature and God into the 
fevered brain and throbbing heart, till the old energy returned. 
He had moods of the deepest depression, and indeed all his life 
long looked forward to death, as he said, with an intense and 
reverent curiosity. 

At one time he made the mistake of accepting the Professor- 
ship of Modern History at Cambridge. He was not at all equipped 
for it. He knew no history scientifically, but for all that his 
lecturés were intensely inspiring, though attended more by 
young enthusiasts than by professed historical students. But 
he realised himself that it was a mistake, and soon resigned. 

What was felt by the more cynical academical persons on his 
retirement is best expressed by an epigram of the late Master 
of Trinity, Dr. Thompson, who attended the inaugural lecture of 
Kingsley’s successor, Professor Seeley, whose genius the Master 
hopelessly underrated. The Master sate through the lecture with 
an air of supreme contempt, and, on going out, said to a friend, 
with an air of gentle compassion, ‘ Dear, dear, who would have 
thought that we should so soon have been regretting poor 
Kingsley ?’ 

Tt is true that Kingsley was very unpopular at one time in 
England. He was thought dangerously unorthodox, a Radical, a 
Socialist, an encourager of republican doctrines. But Kingsley 
was never really a Radical—he had an intense sympathy for the 
down-trodden poor, but what he loved in them was not their 
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discontented and repining spirit, but the true men that they 
might become. He had a great idea of the due subordination 
of classes, and of the noble work of kings and priests. He once 
said to a friend at Chester: ‘ When I was in America, I saw the 
prospectus of a newspaper, whose Editor promised that he would 
always act up to his motto: ‘‘ When you see a head, hit it.’’ 
Good Heavens,’ added Kingsley, ‘ what an idea this gives one 
of the constant tendency of democracy to keep all human 
qualities, powers, and talents at one dead level!’ Still, he was 
misunderstood and almost persecuted. He preached a sermon 
once in a church in London, about which a complaint was made 
to the Bishop, and was forbidden to preach in London, though the 
prohibition was withdrawn on the publication of the discourse. 

But he lived it all down, and came to be regarded with 
universal admiration and love; he was made a Canon of Chester, 
and Jater of Westminster, where he held enormous congregations 
spellbound by his fiery eloquence. But the blade was wearing 
out the scabbard. His son came back from abroad, and was 
horrified to find that his father had suddenly become an old 
man, bent and with white hair, though he was only fifty-six, 
and at the end of the year 1874 he went joyfully back to Eversley 
from his residence in London, for the last time. Early in the 
new year Mrs. Kingsley fell dangerously ill, and her life was 
despaired of; the fear struck Kingsley down, and he fell ill 
himself of a chill. One night he augured from something that 
was said at his bedside that her death was momently expected, 
and insisted on going to say good-bye to her—and what that 
sacred parting was can be imagined rather than told. But the 
exposure to the cold air brought on pneumonia, and he lay un- 
conscious, in the sad and solemn occupation known as dying— 
when the most commonplace person in the world who lies dozing 
and fevered in the darkened room is invested for all who move 
- silently about the house with a strange majesty and awe. And 
so he passed into the presence of God, having lived in his small 
span of existence the life of ten men of ordinary mould. Mrs. 
Kingsley recovered. and survived him for many years. 

It is an almost impossible thing to try to analyse and 
summarise the life of Charles Kingsley. It is like analysing a 
flame, a thing that glows and leaps and vanishes before you can 
fix your gaze upon it. He did not found a school of thought or 
dazzle his age with great fruitful ideas, but he belonged to the 
party of those who, like Carlyle, dared to look facts in the face 
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and say what they thought of them; and this was all the more 
impressive in Kingsley, because he spoke and acted candidly, 
unconventionally, and generously, from a position which had 
grown to be synonymous with caution and conventionality and 
acquiescence. He was a democrat in surplice and hood. He was 
not a revolutionary at all; he believed with all his heart in labour 
and order, equal opportunities, and due subordination ; he did not 
wish to destroy the framework of society, but to animate it 
throughout with appropriate responsibility. 

But he was far more than this; he was a poet from head to 
heel, and all his work, verse or prose, sermon or scientific 
lecture, was done in the spirit of the poet. He was neither 
theologian, nor scientist, nor historian, but he loved Nature and 
humanity alike, the complexity of natural forces, the moral law, 
the great affections of men and women, their transfiguring 
emotions, their noble sacrifices. Life was to him a conspiracy of 
manifold interest, a huge and enlivening mystery, holding out 
to him at a thousand points glimpses of a vast and magnificent 
design, of which he burned to be the interpreter. But he was not 
content with a splendid optimism of heart and voice, such as 
Browning practised ; he had a strong combative element, which 
could have made him an enthusiastic pirate if he had not been 
a parson. He had that note of high greatness—the power of 
tormenting himself into a kind of frenzy at all patient and stupid 
acquiescence in remediable evil. It is an unphilosophical position 
enough to hold that the world was created on ideal lines, and 
that mankind has perversely marred the design. Sir George 
Trevelyan, in one of his youthful ebullitions of irresponsible and 
delicious humour, writing of Calcutta, said, ‘God made the 
country and man made the town, and the municipal council made 
the drains—the combined effect is overwhelming.’ But that was 
in a way very much Kingsley’s view. He saw a world full of 
splendid chances, crammed with entertainment and work for all, 
and yet in a horrible mess. He wanted to put it all straight, 
beginning with the drains, and yet never forgetting the 
Redemption. And so he went on his way through life at a 
swinging stride, with a word and a smile and a hand-grasp for all, 
full of pity, and courage, and enthusiasm, and love, ready to 
explain everything and to maintain anything, in a splendid and 
contagious hurry, making plenty of mistakes, full of weak 
arguments and glowing metaphors, and yet somehow uplifting 
and inspiring everyone with whom he came into contact, giving 
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away all he had got with both hands, greeting everyone as a 
brother and a friend, his life flaring itself away in his joyful and 
meteoric passage. Like Sir Andrew Barton, in the fine old ballad, 
when he was pierced, he said : 


I’ll but lie down and bleed awhile, 
And then I'll rise and fight again. 


Thus one feels about Kingsley, not that his conclusions are 
intellectually correct, but that they are emotionally inspiring— 
that his restless roving eye, his bold unquiet heart, his uplifting 
talk, his joyful laughter, his pitying tears, all make him into a 
personality which even the coldest and dullest heart could not 
regard unmoved. 

And then, too, whatever he was not, he was a great teller of 
tales, which catch the heart of children and men alike by their 
sweetness, their energy, and their purity, and leave one gasping 
and thrilled, with a strong inclination, half to shed tears, and 
half to go and do likewise. Life was full for him of fire and 
music, with a vision ahead of a city of God, where man could 
live unstained and love untroubled. 

It was in a day of radiant summer that I last set foot in 
Eversley. The church has been restored in Kingsley’s honour 
with that singular and pathetic desire to do honour to a man by 
destroying and refurbishing everything on which his eyes have 
once lovingly rested. The little yew-trees of the churchyard have 
grown up into tall pillars; the marble of the grave is weather- 
worn now; the house where his fiery heart beat so high and sank 
so low is, but for an added touch of trimness, just what I recollect 
it to have been. The whole place was thronged with pilgrims— 
groups of men and women and children, come to see the earthly 
scene where the books they loved had been written, where a man 
had clasped life so close and worshipped it so tenderly. As a 
_ rule, when one visits a shrine which one regards as sacred, one 
desires to be alone; but I welcomed those pilgrims there, and 
was glad at their coming. It was natural, beautiful, and right. 
There was not a tree or a stone in the place that did not seem 
somehow penetrated with the man’s great and tender spirit. I 
was thankful that I had seen him and loved him in the old days, 
and it was good to stand, where his spirit had broken out, like a 
spring in a wilderness, to sink again into the central Fount of life 
and love. 
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4A CHRONICLE OF CHARMINSTER.' 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER III. 
Hoa LANE. 


Roserta did not return home by that pleasant path which 
bordered the river Char. A strong reaction had set in. She 
was tempestuously enraged with herself and everybody else. She 
knew that Mrs. Lovibond had peeped into her heart, and she was 
angry with Septimus for playing tennis instead of talking with 
her, although, had she been wiser, she would have known that 
he did so as a matter of duty, because the mater had a first call 
upon his services, as he would jokingly have put it. In short, 
civil war raged in her soul, and the issues of battle were doubtful. 
Accordingly, she chose to walk home through Hog Lane, with 
a half-defined intention of beholding men and women more 
unhappy than herself. 

To reach the unsavoury lane, she had to pass down the High 
Street, a delightful thoroughfare lined with ancient houses of all 
sizes and shapes. The High Street, as Mrs. Lovibond had once 
observed, was distinguished by what connoisseurs of fine old 
furniture call ‘ patine.’ Septimus, the iconoclast, spoke rather 
contemptuously of ‘ patine’ as dirt rubbed into attractive 
smoothness of surface by the sandpaper of Time. 

Rosetta stared scornfully at the mellow buildings constructed 
for the most part of a beautiful stone which diffused a warm 
radiance comparable to clouded amber. The evening sun shone 
upon them, illuminating delicate details of tracery and work- 
manship. The shadows under the eaves were the colour of 
heliotrope. 

‘ Hang everything,’ thought Rosetta, wishing that she could 
have shouted the words aloud. 

She quickened her steps, frowning at the parish church, 
wherein she had passed so many hours. The sisters were very 
regular in their attendance. Divine service was to them an act 
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of allegiance to the Almighty. When Rosetta complained of dull 
sermons, Prudence would reply austerely, ‘My dear child, we 
do not go to church {o be entertained,’ and Jacqueline would 
always add: ‘Certainly not.’ As Rosetta passed the north door, 
she thought: ‘ How I have been bored in there! ’ 

She was feeling desperately wicked, and the feeling was not 
altogether without enticement. 

Tradesmen, taking a mouthful of fresh air after a hot day, 
saluted her with respect as she hurried by, and their greetings 
further exasperated this unhappy maid. ‘ How smug they are! ’ 
she reflected, and she smiled grimly as she murmured to herself : 
‘ I am the dishonourable Miss Rosetta, and no mistake! ’ 

Presently the character of the street began to change as she 
approached the lower end of it. The houses in this part of 
Charminster had been suffered to fall into decay. The sun, so 
happy in revealing the arts and crafts of the Jacobean and 
Georgian builders, exhibited also the makeshifts and patches of 
poverty-stricken tenants. Here and there walls were warped, 
stones or bricks had fallen out, mortar was crumbling away, 
missing window-panes were replaced by rags or straw. Beholding 
these, Rosetta smiled less grimly. 

Five minutes later she entered Hog Lane. 

It happened to be Saturday, and the lace and glove makers 
had just received their weekly wage. The lane, therefore, was 
en féte. Rosetta remarked that the sexes, with rare exceptions, 
kept apart. The girls walked together, arm-in-arm, chattering 
and singing; the men stood in groups, staring at the girls and 
exchanging pleasantries of a Rabelaisian flavour. At sight of 
Rosetta tripping daintily through the dust, silence fell upon all, 
save those far gone in liquor. Some of the men sheepishly 
touched their caps, but the girls, many of whom had been 
Rosetta’s pupils in Sunday School, maintained a stolid indiffer- 
ence, as if to say “ We don’t know you here, Miss.’ 

One young woman, meeting Rosetta’s inquisitive glance, 
curtseyed awkwardly, and was heard to mutter : ‘ Well, I never!’ 
Rosetta said politely : 

‘T hope you are quite well, Emma.’ 

To this Emma replied bashfully, ‘ Thank you, Miss; I’m as 
well as I expect to be.’ 

A man standing near, obviously intoxicated, laughed brutally. 

‘ You hound! ’ said Emma, crimson with fury and defiance. 
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Rosetta hastened on, wondering what was meant. Emma 
had been rather a nice girl, but she had not seen her for some time. 
Her people were very poor and—to use Prudence’s word— 
‘ godless.’ Emma had lost her nice complexion ; she looked, poor 
thing, very coarse and bedraggled. Why had that disgusting 
man laughed? And why had Emma been roused to such fury? 

Her attention was distracted by three girls who were swagger- 
ing down the middle of the lane singing at the top of their voices 
a song that at that moment was familiar tu almost everybody in 
the kingdom except the protected matrons and maidens. The 
chorus came distinctly to Rosetta : 


Over the garden wall, the prettiest girl of all; 
I never saw yet such eyes of jet, 
And you may bet I’ll never forget 
The night our lips in kisses met— 

Over the garden wall ! 


It seemed to Rosetta that the girlish voices were raised to a 
more defiant shrillness as the singers stared at her. She began 
to wish that she had returned home by the river. Farther down 
the lane was the notorious ‘John Barleycorn’ tavern, in and 
out of which slatternly females were going and coming carrying 
jugs. Decidedly, Hog Lane was not at its best upon Saturday 
evening. 

Rosetta set her chin at a higher angle as she neared the tavern, 
compressing her pretty lips. She had no intention of appearing 
disdainful, but quite unconsciously she had assumed the same 
expression which lay upon her face when Prudence was reading 
aloud certain passages in mediaval history which could not well 
be skipped. A man watching her—a Cockney in Charminster, 
said to his mate : 

‘What an ’aughty bit, ’oo is she? ’ 

‘The Honnerable Miss Mauleverer.’ 

‘Er lidy muvver carn’t know she’s aht.’ 

Rosetta heard this and was consumed with a desire to slap the 
insolent stranger’s face. But she thought: ‘I’m glad I came. 
As Septimus says, ‘‘ Facts must be met bravely.” ’ 

However, she breathed more freely as she entered the decorous 
part of the lane. In curious obedience to that unwritten law in 
Charminster which preserved the Misses Mauleverer from en- 
croachment of the baser sort, there were no mean buildings near 
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the Dower House. Fora hundred yards in front stretched a bleak 
strip of common, with a stagnant duck-pond in the middle. The 
cottages, moreover, on each side of the house belonged to the 
sisters, and were kept in admirable order. Trees had been planted 
with the intention of blotting out the more sordid aspects of the 
lane; and this small oasis remained secluded, a sanctuary for 
lovers after nightfall, but during the day regarded almost as 
private property through which ran a right of way only to be used 
when necessary. 

Rosetta slackened pace when she gained the trees, and 
remarked that her heart beat faster than was warrantable. 

* Am I a coward? ’ she asked herself. 

She was quite aware that she had seen a bit of the seamy side 
of life. She had desired to see it and taste it, and the taste 
remained bitter in her mouth. We know, of course, that she 
had not seen what older eyes might have perceived. She had 
not understood the half of what she had heard. Of this also she 
was sensible as she reflected : 

‘ How little I know really! ’ 

And then for the first time in her life she realised the contrast 
between her life and the lives of such as Emma, and she wondered 
with ever-increasing amazement why such cruel contrasts should 
be, and—necessary corollary to the thought—why such contrasts 
should be altogether ignored by her sisters, who were neither 
stupid, nor callous, nor selfish. Unable to sift these first impres- 
sions, so vivid and yet so inarticulate, she abandoned the task 
with the hasty summing-up: ‘ What a muddle it all is, anyway! 
But I mustn’t be late for dinner, even if it is only high tea.’ 

Nevertheless, undeterred by the possibility of rebuke for un- 
punctuality, she crossed the road to obtain a view of the house. 
She could not remember having done this before. As an experi- 
ence it allured her strangely, this new view of the house wherein 
she had been born, and which some day might indeed belong to 
her. At once she remarked that the blinds were down. The 
symbolism of this percolated slowly through the brain-cells. 

‘ They don’t want to see,’ she reflected, with an odd sense of 
triumph. This, in fine, was the key to the problem which had 
so perplexed her after she had passed from childhood into girl- 
hood. Thé mere act of pulling blinds down every day for twenty 
years struck Rosetta as astoundingly deliberate. Her lively 
imagination evoked thé austere figure of Crump carrying out 
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inviolable instructions. The act itself, the blotting out of half 
one’s surroundings, the blinding, so to speak, of one eye, became 
immeasurably impressive because of its endless repetition. Let 
it be recorded that Rosetta did not forget the carpets. But 'she 
knew that her sisters let the sun work its will upon articles more 
valuable than carpets upon the garden side of the house. Careful 
they were, but never pinchers. She remembered also that her 
nursery had looked upon the street, and that when she was ten 
years old it had been changed, apparently without rhyme or 
reason. 

Were the sisters right or wrong in this sustained endeavour to 
ignore what offended them? Septimus would answer the question 
with a curt ‘ Wrong’; but then Septimus was a man with 
nothing more than a tincture of Mauleverer blood in his veins. 

The girl sighed as she moved forward a few paces. Engrossed 
in thought, she was still gazing at the facade of her home, when 
she almost stumbled over the body of a man. With a gasp of 
surprise and horror, she stood still, staring open-mouthed at what 
she took to be a corpse. For the body lay huddled up. A leg, 
trousered in fustian, stuck out queerly. The head was thrown 
back, the mouth was open. 

‘He has been murdered,’ she thought, making sure that no 
human being could assume an attitude so uncontrolled even in 
sleep. Also the face of the man was purple, and monstrously 
swollen. Pity swept revulsion from her mind as she bent over 
him. Perhaps he was not quite dead. 

Bending over him, a disgusting odour of spirits assailed her, 
and she heard him breathe. Then she knew instinctively—for 
she had never seen a fellow-creature in such a condition—that 
he was dead drunk. 

She reeled back, as if the poisonous fumes of the cheap gin 
and brandy had intoxicated her. Then she fled across the road 
and rang the bell, for the front door was always kept locked. 
When Crump opened the door Rosetta asked, ‘ Am I very late? ’ 
and before the astonished Crump could answer, added breath- 
lessly : ‘ There is a drunken man lying under the trees opposite.’ 

‘Ugh! ’ said Crump. 

‘ Oughtn’t we to do something, Crump?’ 

“Well, miss, you’ve only to say the word, and I’ll step across 
with a bucket of water.’ 

‘Oh, Crumpie! Aren’é you rather hard? 
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‘Miss Rosetta, hard I may be, but you’d be just as hard if 
you’d had any dealings with drunken beasts of men. Whatever 
was you doing in Hog Lane? ’ 

‘I walked home that way for a change!’ 

‘What! With scarlet fever raging like a pestilence at the 
other end of it? ’ 

‘ I kept in the middle of the lane.’ 

She ran upstairs to change her frock, excitedly alive to the 
fact that she was a naughty little girl, and that judgment, scarlet 
as sin, might overtake her. She had read little fiction, and that 
of an improving character. ‘The Daisy Chain,’ ‘ The Fairchild 
Family,’ ‘ Sunday Echoes in Weekday Hours,’ had succeeded 
‘ Leila and Her Island,’ ‘ Harry and Lucy,’ and the enchanting 
‘ Masterman Ready.’ The privileged few yet remaining who 
read these books diligently at a susceptible age will never be 
able quite to purge their minds of the conviction that virtue is 
rewarded on this earth and vice punished. Rosetta, examining 
her lovely complexion, beheld it in fancy discoloured and dis- 
figured by a hideous rash. 

‘ T shall deserve it.’ 

She reached the dining-room just two minutes after the 
sisters had seated themselves. Rosetta apologised and blurted 
out the truth. 

‘IT came home through Hog Lane. I didn’t know about the 
scarlet fever. Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

‘We never supposed you would pass through those slums. 
What possessed you? ’ 

‘ My pet little devil—curiosity.’ 

‘You went out of your way to see horrors? ’ 

‘Yes: and I saw them. You needn’t scold me, because I’m 
thoroughly ashamed of myself, and I’ve no doubt I’ll be down 
to-morrow with scarlet fever.’ 

‘ Rubbish! ’ said Prudence. 

‘To-night she can gargle her throat,’ suggested Jacqueline. 
‘Did you have a pleasant afternoon at the Vicarage?’ 

‘I enjoyed myself when I was talking to Septimus.’ 

‘Did you remember to ask Mrs. Lovibond for that recipe?’ 

‘ Oh, dear! I forgot all about it. I’m so sorry, sister.’ 

‘ It’s of little consequence,’ said Prudence coldly. 

The meal, which always began with soup and ended with 
jam, passed pleasantly enough, and whenever the sisters smiled 
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graciously upon her, Rosetta thought, * I have been a little beast, 
but I will be good—I swear I’li be good.’ 

‘T hope you talked to Mrs. Pogany,’ Prudence said presently. 

‘Oh, I didn’t forget to do that. You know I really enjoy 
my talks with her now.’ 

The sisters looked gratified, but slightly puzzled. They had 
agreed together that Mrs. Pogany was ‘ tiresome,’ but a very 
admirable wife and mother notwithstanding. Rosetta laughed 
joyously, and explained, ‘I enjoy talking with the poor dear, 
because Septimus taught me his game.’ 

‘His game? ’ 

‘Yes, the platitude game. It’s the Mosaic Law as applied 
to small talk—a platitude for a platitude. Such fun! For 
instance, poor Mrs. Pogany greeted me to-day with, ‘“‘I am 
afraid, my child, that your dear sisters are feeling the heat.’’’ 

Prudence did not look pleased. People with coarse pores to 
their skin and a full habit of body did undoubtedly feel the heat, 
and also—although that could never be mentioned—perspired | 
too profusely. Rosetta continued gaily : 

‘I replied, ‘‘ One doesn’t feel the heat, Mrs. Pogany, when 
one sits in a cool room upon the north side of the house.’’ ’ 

‘That is quite true,’ murmured Jacqueline. 

‘Septimus admitted that my reply was just right. What I 
wanted to say was, ‘‘ Thank Heaven, if we Mauleverers feel the 
heat, we don’t show it.’’’ 

Prudence smiled. 

‘ We Mauleverers can’t say what we think.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ murmured Jacqueline. 

Prudence rose from the table and led the way into the drawing- 
room, where she played Patience till half-past nine, when she 
read aloud a chapter of the Bible; and at a quarter to ten Rosetta 
retired, with the injunction to gargle her throat thoroughly with 
an antiseptic solution of boracic acid. As soon as the elder 
ladies were alone, Prudence said in a low voice, ‘ We must go to 
Bognor.’ 

‘You think ; 

‘ Exactly what you think. One cannot be too careful at 
this critical age. You remarked that she talked with him this 
afternoon and about him during dinner. He’s a dangerous 
young man. But he’ll be gone when we return, and in the 
meantime we might do worse than consult Mauleverer.’ 
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* About Rosetta? ’ 

‘ About Septimus Lovibond. Mauleverer is good-natured 
and he has influence. He might find a suitable appointment 
for this young man in some remote part of the world.’ 

‘ Sister, there are moments when I realise that you have the 
tact and discretion which would have adorned the most exalted 
sphere.’ 

Prudence waved a disclaiming hand. Jacqueline added with 
hesitation : ‘ All the same, he might refuse such an appointment. 
He is destined, so I have understood, to win a Fellowship and 
take Orders.’ 

‘And yet he talks to Rosetta about the limitations of a Church 
of England clergyman. He is certainly enterprising. And 
if——’ 

‘ Yes, sister? ’ 

‘ If this affair is serious, he will jump at any chance to make 
money.” 

‘And if he should make money?’ 

“It will be time enough to reconsider our position when he 
has made it.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LOVIBONDS. 


Upon the evening of the tennis-party at the Vicarage, the father 
of Septimus was profoundly disturbed by the receipt of an 
anonymous letter. More than once he had advised parishioners 
to burn unread unsigned communications, but then—as Mrs. 
Lovibond would have said—who expects parsons to practise what 
they preach?—certainly not their wives! Mr. Lovibond read 
the letter, and was about to tear it up when he heard his wife’s 
quiet voice saying, ‘ Who is your illiterate correspondent, dear?’ 

Rather red in the face, he handed the letter to her, saying 
apologetically, ‘I was half-way through it before I noticed that 
it was anonymous. I shall ignore it.’ 

Mrs. Lovibond took the letter and read : 


Reverend Sir, 
A Frend rites this to tell You what a Father ought tono. Mister Septimus 
is meeting the Honnerable Miss Rosetter on the sly. Being the Mother of 
Five and most Respectable I feel You ad ought to no. 


A FREND 
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* I shall ignore it,’ repeated Mr. Lovibond. 

‘Can we?’ 

‘What! You insinuate that our son is capable of taking 
advantage of a girl of sixteen? ’ 

‘She is seventeen. I am sure that there has been a mild 
flirtation. I gave Rosetta a tiny hint yesterday.’ 

‘How did she take it?’ — 

‘She blushed.’ 

Mrs. Lovibond examined the letter more carefuliy ; then she 
said with deliberateness : ‘ This is not the letter of an illiterate 
person. The bad spelling, the absurd capital letters, and the 
small handwriting are assumed. It is possible that a friend has 
taken this means of warning us. Indeed I believe I know who 
wrote it.’ 

‘Who?’ 

* Crump.’ 

‘ Bless my soul! Crump—the mother of five! ’ 

‘ That is Crump’s guile. She is a faithful soul, but like the 
rest of us she loathes the idea of disturbing the sisters. I happen 
to have a letter of hers which I will fetch at once.’ 

Within five minutes Mr. Lovibond was satisfied that Crump 
was his anonymous correspondent. 

‘Then it is true,’ he said dismally. 

‘I’m afraid so.’ 

‘I shall speak to Septimus to-morrow morning.’ 

* Will you leave that to me? ’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear. It’s a man’s business, as even 
Crump perceived.’ 

* You won’t betray her? ’ 

‘I’m surprised you should ask such a question. I shall deal 
lightly with this peccadillo.’ 

‘Yes, yes; there can have been nothing more than a mild 
flirtation, but Septimus is so hot-headed.’ 

‘ Fortunately, I am cool.’ 

‘ But you mustn’t be cold.’ 

‘You can leave the matter in my hands with perfect 
confidence.’ 

Mrs. Lovibond said no more. Next morning, after breakfast, 
Mr. Lovibond remarked blandly, ‘ A word with you in my study, 
Septimus.’ 

But the tone of his voice did not deceive the young fellow; 
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and the carriage of his head, as he followed his father into the 
rather stuffy room which looked upon the High Street, indicated 
high courage, tempered by disagreeable memories of previous 
interviews in the same place. The relations, in fine, between 
father and son had not been of the happiest ; and unquestionably 
Mrs. Lovibond would have been the right person to deal with 
the delicate situation. 

‘ Sit down, Septimus,’ said his father. 

Septimus obeyed, exasperated because on these occasions his 
father remained standing, a fine figure of a parson, who, in the 
pulpit and out of it, aroused an expectation which was never 
satisfied quite adequately. He began stiffly, ‘ Your mother and 
I have reason to believe that you are, let us say, philandering 
with Rosetta Mauleverer.’ 

Septimus maintained an obstinate silence, which he had 
found extraordinarily effective. Mr. Lovibond waited an instant 
before he continued. This silence always irritated him. He 
was in the habit of tendering advice to his son (and to others), 
but he was invariably at a loss to determine how Septimus took 
it. Did he take it at all? Did it sink in? 

‘That sort of thing, my dear fellow, must stop. It’s not 
fair to the young lady, it’s not fair to us, and it’s likely to 
jeopardise your future.’ 

Again he paused expectantly, but Septimus made no reply. 
He thought to himself, ‘Does this good father of mine really 
think that I ought to give Rosetta away?’ 

‘You will admit, I take it,’ continued Mr. Lovibond, ‘ that 
with my experience of life I am better qualified than you to form 
an opinion of what is best for you?’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ replied Septimus respectfully. ‘I am 
twenty-two, sir, and I submit that I know what I want better 
than you.’ 

‘True. It may not have occurred to you, Septimus, that I 
know what you are likely to want at thirty, because I have been 
thirty; and what I wanted at thirty was substantially different 
from what I wanted at two-and-twenty.’ 

He smiled graciously, conscious that he had scored. But he 
frowned as he went on in a less pleasant tone— 

‘ What you have been doing is not cricket.’ 

This expression was ill-chosen. The parson had shone in 
the cricket-field, and it annoyed him that Septimus displayed 
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no aptitude for the national game. More than once the boy had 
dared to speak contemptuously of cricket—a really unpardonable 
offence. Septimus answered quickly, ‘ How do you know, sir, 
what I’ve been doing?’ 

‘Your dear mother and I have eyes and ears. I have no 
wish to force your confidence, and I make no doubt that the affair 
is merely in the cooing, not the billing stage. You pride your- 
self, perhaps unduly, upon the possession of brains. Now, as 
between man and man, is it right, is it manly—is it, I repeat, 
cricket, to compromise a young lady of seventeen who, being 
penniless herself, will most assuredly not be permitted to marry 
a penniless young man? ’ 

‘Why do you say—compromise? ’ 

‘You have met Rosetta on the sly?’ 

The unhappy Septimus blushed. He did not know—and how 
could he guess?—that his father had received an anonymous 
letter. Stunned by surprise and humiliation, he forgot the 
dignity of a Trinity scholar, and blurted out, like a boy, ‘ You 
have had us watched! ’ 

‘Tut, tut! ’ exclaimed the parson. He saw that he could 
afford to be magnanimous. ‘ My dear fellow, let us be calm. 
It was inevitable in such a town as this that you should be caught, 
and as inevitable that it would come to my notice. I am proud 
to believe that my son is a gentleman, and I have only this to 
add-—Stop it! ’ 

‘I have met her,’ said Septimus slowly. 

‘Just so. Under the rose—under the rose.’ 

He smiled indulgently, recalling a somewhat similar 
adventure of his own youth. Septimus replied violently, ‘ Under 
an elm-tree blasted by lightning.’ 

‘My dear boy!’ 

‘The meeting on the sly is over,’ continued Septimus, now 
shouting at his father; ‘ but I love her. Do you hear? ’ 

‘Ido. Everybody in the High Street can hear also.’ 

‘T love her, and I mean to have her some day.’ 

‘That, I fear, is quite impossible.’ 

‘We'll see. Meanwhile, have no fears. I shall play cricket 
according to its ridiculous rules. I despise its rules, but I am 
aware that in the present rotten condition of society they cannot 
be ignored. I’d break ’em cheerfully myself, but I shall not 
ask Rosetta to break ’em.’ 
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“You speak very intemperately. I can make, I trust, allow- 
ance; but do you—I put the question in good faith—do you 
venture to indict the accumulated wisdom of centuries which has 
gone to the making of these conventions you despise? ’ 

Septimus was now boiling over. 

‘ Accumulated wisdom! Coagulated rot, I say.’ Then, as 
he perceived the derisive smile upon his father’s face, he pulled 
himseif together with a tremendous effort, continuing coldly, 
‘T’ll not inflict my opinions on you, sir.’ 

‘I am obliged,’ said Mr. Lovibond drily. ‘I trust to your 
honour and to your knowledge of rules which you despise for the 
moment merely because you lack the experience to judge how 
wisely they have been formulated.’ 

Septimus went out; the door banged behind him. 

‘ A fiery spark,’ muttered the parson. 


On the Monday Septimus learned from his mother that the 
Misses Mauleverer were about to leave Charminster for Bognor. 
From the kind tone in which this communication was made, 
the son divined that his mother was inviting confidence. But 
Septimus was too proud and too sore to respond. He answered 
sulkily : ‘ I shall be gone when they come back. I’ll drop in this 
afternoon to say good-bye.’ 

She touched his arm caressingly and tried to woo confidence 
with tender eyes. 

“My son, I am so sorry.’ 

‘Are you? That’s it. You are sorry that I’m miserable, 
because you’re a darling, but you can’t sympathise with my point 
of view.’ 

‘ You have never stated it, dear.’ 

‘You shall have it now, hot and hot. I’m an anarchist.’ 

* Gracious! ’ 

‘Wait! I don’t want to throw bombs, except at the person 
who spied on Rosetta and me. I’m an anarchist in the sense 
that I consider myself too civilised to be bound by rules which 
were drawn up originally for semi-savages. I propose to do 
what I know to be the right thing regardless of conventions 
framed for people who did not know the right thing. The right 
thing for Rosetta and me is to marry—and the sooner the better. 
If that were reasonably admitted by you and the sisters, I could 
apply myself to earning enough to support us. I’ve not the 
smallest doubt of my ability to do so, and the fact that my 
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love for Rosetta was acknowledged and respected would spur me 
to the highest achievement. Now I shall start crippled, torn 
in two by torturing doubts. Rosetta won’t see me, and she 
won’t be allowed to write to me. And, according to the rules 
of what the pater calls ‘‘ cricket,’’ I must not attempt to see 
her, except ceremoniously—Miss Mauleverer’s word that !—and 
I cannot write to her. During the years when I’m struggling 
desperately to earn her, she will be at the mercy of everybody 
whose will is stronger than hers. The sweet thing has not 
a strong will. You know that. I accept it as a fact and 
without regret. My will is strong enough for two. Now, then, 
what is going to happen? She will be bored to tears in 
Charminster ; 

‘ Dear Septimus! ’ 

‘Dull, dirty, stupid town, full of dull, stupid people! How 
you can stand it——! ’ 

She smiled. 

‘I take it sitting.’ 

‘You are a saint. Rosetta is not a saint, and she belongs 
to my generation, which is so different from yours. And the 
sisters are going to do the one thing which will reveal to Rosetta 
what this place really is. She is to be presented by Lady 
Mauleverer and given a season in town. And afterwards she 
will return here to eat her heart out. Mother, isn’t there some- 
thing rotten in the conventions which tear asunder Rosetta and 
me?’ 

She kissed him, unable to answer. He saw that her face was 
white and drawn, and he felt her hands clutching him. 

‘IT am tied hand and foot,’ he exclaimed chokingly ; ‘ and so 
is she.’ 

‘ You must leave her free, Septimus,’ she whispered. 

‘I shall do so against my better judgment, because it is the 
game. If I did the right thing I should make her swear to be 
true—to stick to me though the heavens fell.’ 

‘You can’t do that, my son.’ 

‘ It maddens me that I can’t.’ 

‘If it is best for you that you should marry Rosetta, you 
will do so.’ 

‘There again! We can’t discuss these things. I hold that 
we make our own fates, and you believe devoutly that they are 
made for us.’ 
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With that he kissed her and left the room. 

In the afternoon he attired himself in a blue-serge suit, not 
of the smartest, and surveyed his image in the glass, smiling 
ironically as he remarked that his hair needed cutting and that 
both collar and tie were of a Bohemian fashion affected by the 
choicer intellectual spirits of Trinity. He was thinking, ‘ Those 
la-di-da fools will be after her.’ Then he placed upon his fine 
head a soft felt hat instead of the conventional straw, headgear 
condemned by the parson as foreign and therefore indicative of 
eccentricity, if not worse. Mr. Lovibond was of opinion, and 
with reason, that a Trinity scholar should be proud of sporting 
the colours of his College. 

Thus arrayed, Septimus walked to the Dower 7 passing 
en route through Hog Lane, purposely avoiding the elm blasted 
by lightning. As he walked he smoked fiercely a briar pipe, 
although well aware that the sisters detested the smell of tobacco- 
smoke. 

Crump informed him, with slight acidity, that the ladies were 
at home, but she added significantly, ‘ They’re engaged, Master 
Septimus.’ The ‘ Master’ was a clever touch, which provoked 
a frown. 

‘ T have called to say good-bye, Crump. Kindly inform the 
ladies that I am here.’ 

He entered the prim drawing-room and took up a commanding 
position on the hearth-rug. His eyes rested upon Jacqueline’s 
tambour-frame, and the very upright chair habitually used by 
Prudence. He remarked that the photographs of the Queen 
and the Heir-apparent were missing; and he knew that these 
emblems of loyalty would be taken to Bognor, there to shine 
conspicuous in some shabby sitting-room with a bow-window 
overlooking the sea. Upon another chair he perceived a book, 
‘Quentin Durward,’ bound in mellow calf, a volume of the 
Abbotsford Edition. At sight of this his rare smile softened his 
face; and he beamed with delight when he discovered a small 
cambric handkerchief evidently placed between the pages to mark 
the last passage read. He examined the handkerchief, which 
smelt of lavender. In the corner of it was a cypher ‘ R’ and 
‘M ’ intertwined. 

‘ Jupiter Ammon!’ he muttered. 

With a furtive glance and head half-turned to the door, he 
hesitated. Silence reigned. Septimus kissed the handkerchief 
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and stuffed it hastily into his breast-pocket as his ear caught an 
approaching footstep. 

Prudence came in. 

She saluted him with charming politeness, meeting the man 
with kindly eyes which reflected memories of the boy. 

‘My sisters will be down directly. We are packing. 
To-morrow we leave for Bognor. We were fortunate in securing 
the same apartments we had last year.’ 

‘I know. I called in to say good-bye.’ 

They sat down. Prudence continued in a tone of detached 
friendliness: ‘ Your father tells me that you are working very 
hard. It seems difficult to believe that I may soon have the 
pleasure of congratulating a Bachelor of Arts. I suppose you 
will take Orders? ’ 

‘No,’ said Septimus curtly. 

‘Indeed?’ 

‘ T have changed my plans.’ 

‘Really. Is it indiscreet to ask for details? I thought your 
father had set his heart upon a Fellowship and a College living.’ 

‘That means waiting too long, Miss Mauleverer. I am not 
cut out for a parson or a schoolmaster. I have thought of 
journalism.’ 

‘Journalism? Isn’t that rather a step backward?’ 

‘Journalism as a means to a definite end. All things are 
possible to a journalist nowadays. But for that matter I’m ready 
to take anything good that turns up.’ 

Prudence smiled gently. She could read this young fellow 
easily, and the writing upon his ingenuous heart moved her to 
pity without tempering her decision to write to Mauleverer. She 
had, indeed, rehearsed the little scene. She had said to herself, 
‘ Tf there is anything between Rosetta and this young man, who 
is far too clever to be ignored, he will be searching for a shorter 
cut to fortune than that pleasant path which meanders along 
the Cam.’ 

‘Here is Rosetta,’ she said with odd abruptness, for she 
detected a sparkle in masterful eyes. Septimus had identified 
the beloved step before it was heard by a sister. 

The pair blushed as they shook hands—ceremoniously! 

‘ Septimus will drink a cup of tea with us? ’ said Prudence. 

Rosetta picked up ‘ Quentin Durward ’ as Miss Mauleverer 
turned her back upon the lovers to ring the bell. The gir) 
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glanced at Septimus, who indicated by a gesture that the missing 
handkerchief was snug against a faithful heart. Rosetta’s eyes 
were dancing as Jacqueline entered the room. 

Septimus drank three cups of tea and stayed as long as he 
dared, reflecting that the sisters were amazingly nice to him— 
perfect darlings, with the most charming manners in the world. 
He could not know, of course, that the ladies were indeed more 
than usually nice because they had decided that he must be 
despatched to Jericho or Timbuctoo. 

Presently Jacqueline went upstairs—a hint to Septimus that 
he might outstay his weleome. Prudence placed her cool fingers 
in his hand and said, effusively for her, ‘ Dear Septimus, I wish 
you well.’ 

To this he replied awkwardly, ‘ Thanks.’ 

With easy dignity she turned to ring the bell. Rosetta felt 
the grip of a feverish hand, and instantly she offered her sweet 
lips. It was audacious, almost sublime. Septimus silently 
pressed his lips to hers and said cheerfully, ‘ Good-bye, Rosetta.’ 

‘Good-bye, Septimus,’ she answered demurely. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PLOUGH. 


WITH this number of the Magazine 
is given the eighth of a series of 
‘ Examination Papers’ on the works of 
famous authors, being Mr. A. D. Godley’s 
questions on Tennyson. For the best 
set of answers to this Paper the Editor 
: offers a prize of Two Guineas. The 
name of the Prizewinner will be announced in the September number 
of the Magazine, together witl the correct answers to the questions. 





PAPER VII. 
On the Works and Letters of W. M. Thackeray. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 


. Where did Becky Sharp live in Brussels? Answer : Hétel de la Terrasse. 
(‘ Letters.’) 

2. What did Thackeray, when visiting a splendid palace, want to see? 
Answer : The cupboard where the skeleton was. (‘ Roundabout Papers.’) 

3. What musical criticism was passed by one maiden lady to another upon 
an awkward billet-doux? Answer : ‘ It’s a false note.’ (‘ Vanity Fair.’) 

4. Who said, ‘ Thou didst not let the sun into thy garret for fear he should 
bring a bailiff with him’? Answer: Steele. (‘English Humourists.’) 

5. What scriptural words were used at a reconciliation in a chapel? 
Answer : ‘Bringing your sheaves with you.’ (‘ Esmond.’) 

6. Give the words of a prince’s bitter grief at the loss of thwarted hopes 
and ambitions. Answer: ‘Thus to Jose a crown.’ (‘ Esmond.’) 

7. Who said, ‘I economical—my wife has nothing, and I have nothing—I 
suppose a man can’t live under that’? Answer: A wit of the prince’s 
time. (‘English Humourists.’) 

8. How does Thackeray paraphrase Shakespeare’s saying that ‘ misfortunes 
never come as single spies’? Answer: ‘Never alone appear the 
Immortals.’ 

9. What do women find particularly attractive in clergymen ? Answer: 
Women love a consumptive parson. (‘ Newcomes.’) 

10. Of whom was Thackeray writing when he says, ‘There go wit, fame, 
friendship, ambition, high repute’? Answer : Charles Buller. (‘ Letters 
to Mrs. Brookfield.’) 

11. What was Swift’s bitterest satire quoted by Thackeray? Answer: Only 
a woman’s hair. (‘ English Humourists.’) 

12. What man of letters had ancestors whose swords were crossed first in 

war and then in peace? Answer: William MHickley Prescott. 

(‘ Virginians’ and ‘ With Thackeray in America.’) 


= 
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The Prize is awarded to Miss Ellen G. Marshall, 21 Parkfield Road, Liver- 


pool, to whom a cheque for two guineas has been sent. 


Although ‘The Furies always hunt in company’ is a commendable second 


best in answering Question 8, Francis I.’s words after the battle of Pavia 
are not a satisfactory answer to No. 6. 


Quite a large percentage of the answers to No. 12 were correct, but 


Warrington and Pendennis were tried in vain, 





PAPER VIII. 
On the Works of Lord Tennyson. 
By A. D. GODLEY. 


. Give the name of the poet who had never written poetry. 
. Quote words illustrating Tennyson’s knowledge of the Welsh language. 


Who was the lady of whom it has been said that she was difficult to please? 
What is the function of the true Conservative? 


. What initial line of an ode of Horace is quoted by Tennyson? 


Who brought a present for the children, and what was it? 


. Where did Zerubbabel Saunders live? 
. At what hour .id Queen Elizabeth go out hunting? 
. What information is to be conveyed to the poet after his decease? 


. To whom is it unnecessary to show courtesy? 


- Who had no tails? 
. Quote words which may have been the genesis of a familiar phrase in a 


Gilbertian opera. 





Competitors must observe the following Rules: 

1. Each question must be answered in not more than six words. 

2. All replies must be sent in on the printed and perforated form 
supplied with the Magazine. This form should be folded and 
sealed, and must be in the hands of the Editor not later than 
the first post on Tuesday, August 8, 1911. 

3. No correspondence can be undertaken by the Editor, whose 
decision is final. 








